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The mate shooting the sun with his 
“hog yoke” 


‘Tt 3 OGGONE it all, any way,” 

mused “Cornie’; “if I 
could only be sure the Ruby would 
get us to St. Johns in five days I’d 
take you up, right off the bat. But 
who knows what this flukey La- 
brador weather’s going to pull 
next? Here it’s been tearing loose 
for two and a half weeks straight 
from Greenland somewhere, and 
the chances are the next blow will 
hold out just as long hind-side-to 
and give us a dead beat all the way 
to civilization. And when you say 
that word, I’m about ready to sign 
up on the Meigle and steam there 
as fast as coal and screw can push 
us.” With this the speaker took a 
last pull at his pipe, knocked the 
ashes out on a rock, and, slipping it 
into a pocket, joined us in a reverie 
of silent thoughtfulness and un- 
spoken debate. 

Our summer of work for Dr. 
Grenfell, that famous surgeon of 
the Labrador, was at a_ close. 
Reynolds, Comstock, and Sniffin 
had joined “Cornie” Trowbridge 
and me at Battle Harbor, where 
we were waiting to go south. They 
had made a desperate run down 
the coast from their station at 
Spotted Islands, some eighty-five 
miles north of Battle, in the only 
day and a half they could possibly 
have made it during the stretch of 
dirty weather then prevalent. But 
the sun had finally fought his way 
out and thrown the clouds into a 
scattered retreat, and the five of us 
were now basking in a sheltered 
nook of rock up above the little 
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All hands turning in a reef in the spanker 


from Labrador to 
Newfoundland 


By Charles H. Haines 


harbor, watching a tumultuous surf 
over outlying ledges shooting high 
in the air with a distant booming, 
for all the world like the eruptions 
of submerged mines. A great pro- 
cession of glittering, white, moun- 
tainous icebergs made its way slow- 
ly southward with the Arctic cur- 
rent and we saw everything in 
these snowy “hoilands of hoice,” 
from impressive palisades or grace- 
ful arches to stately cathedrals, 
with their projecting spires. 

The intoxicating beauty of it all 
was hardly conducive to decisions 
which might require any immediate 
action on our part. But an alter- 
native upon which we must decide 
was before us. We had gotten the 
little cruiser from Spotted Islands 
pulled up and ready for the winter, 
and getting home was now the 
question that loomed biggest. It 
was Sunday afternoon, and the 
weighty argument at hand was 
whether to sail with the schooner 
Ruby W. Monday morning or wait 
for the mail steamer Meigle, which 
was reported due the same day, and 
which Trowbridge at least was op- 
timistic enough to believe would 
appear sometime during the week. 
The Meigle- was to return from 
Battle to a port on the west coast 
of Newfoundland opposite Cape 
Breton, whence a single night’s run 
across to the latter point would 
put us at least within hailing dis- 
tance of the U. S. The Ruby W.., 
on the other hand, was to sail 
around to St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, via its east coast, and from 
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Going aloft after the gale to look 
over the shrouds 


St. Johns we would still be well 
insulated from the Land of the 
Free. Yet the Ruby was surely 
leaving Monday morning, and her 
Old Man promised us a fair wind 
would put us in St. Johns Wednes- 
day; whereas the Meigle—well, 
Triton himself never managed to 
dope out the schedule of her un- 
certain movements. 

And there were other considera- 
tions. The Meigle would be sloppy 
and dirty below, grimy and sooty 
on deck. We should have to sleep 
on deck and, for warmth, right be- 
hind the funnel, where we should 
be showered with an endless down- 
pour of black cinders. But the 
Ruby would be clean, and we might 
find respectable shelter down a 
hatch under the poop should the 
elements grow contrary. Taking 
the Skipper at-his word in regard 
to her time to St. Johns, and other 
things all in all, we arrived at the 
conclusion that the Ruby was our 
one best bet. 

But now let me introduce you to 
our fair hostess-in-prospect. She 
was a three masted, three hundred 
ton; modern cargo schooner which 
had brought a load of salt up from 
Turk’s Island, Bahamas, and was 
now proceeding to St. Johns for a 
cargo to the Mediterranean. We 
had asked her skipper, Charles 
Forward, up to our little bungalow 
a couple of evenings, and had 
found him sociable and a good 
fellow. It was not long before our 
friendship developed into an in- 
vitation for us to be his guests to 
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The Ruby W. at Battle Harbor, Labrador 


St, Johns. The arrangements were 
these: we should supply our own 
food and should enjoy the use of 
the galley after the ship’s company. 
A large stowage space for extra 
canvas, with about four feet head- 
room and a small hatch covering, 
would constitute our sleeping 


quarters; blankets to be supplied 
by ourselves. 
very fair to us. 
The Ruby was powered with a 
100 horse-power auxiliary kero- 
sene engine which drove her along 


All of this sounded 


at about three knots under the best 
circumstances, but was useless in 
anything above a zephyr. A New- 
foundland product out-and-out, she 
was quite new, and as spic-and- 
span as any Danish bottom that 
ever took the water. She carried 
five men before the mast, and four 
aft—the skipper, mate, bo’s’n, and 
engineer. The last I hope you will 
come to know better as the voyage 
mature¢s. 

Well, the momentous decision 
having been reached, we loaded our 
duffle aboard, stowed everything 
carefully, and awaited the crack of 
Monday’s dawn. It broke clear 
and crisp, as only those better Sep- 
tember days on the Labrador know 
how to. In an hour or so we had 
cleared the maze of fishing schoon- 
ers anchored and bow-lined in 
every direction, and, making out 
through the tortuous little “tickle,” 
set all canvas for St. Johns. 

What slight breeze we had on 
petered out about noon. The motor 
was started, and we heaved along 
lazily with an oily, heavy, ground 
swell, making the best of any deli- 
cate breaths of air that happened 
our way. It was in these idle hours 
that we got acquainted with the 
most unique personality of the out- 
fit—‘‘Snowball,” the engineer stow- 
away from the Bahamas. He had 
hidden away on the Ruby at Turk’s 


Island and only revealed himself 
when she was well clear of south- 
ern waters. Instruction and ex- 
perience had given him a working 
knowledge of marine motors, and 
when the Ruby’s regular chief was 
dropped at St. Johns on the way 
north on account of illness, ““Snow- 
ball” stepped into his shoes. And 
what a sketch he was! As coal 
black as any starless night, with 
that shambling, lackadaisical ap- 
pearance of a thoroughbred gentle- 
man of color, and his peculiar 
Bahaman accent, he was assuredly 
a tropical bird from the word go. 
The poor fellow had certainly 
perished in the north climate but 
for the generous contributions of 
discarded clothing by members of 
the crew. The costuming effect 
was original, to put it conserva- 
tively. 

“Snowball’s” life was wrapped 
up in the accomplished art of shim- 
mey, at which he was a past master, 
and we would see him from morn- 
ing till night in his free hours shuf- 
fling about the careening deck with 
a pair of great, white mittens, hum- 
ming his own jazz. Again he would 
sit in some sheltered, sunny corner 
and day-dream of the luscious 
fruits of equatorial regions, and all 
the other things he had left behind 
in paradise. 

So the first day passed quickly, 
and it was not long that evening 
before Morpheus claimed us, all 
stretched out in a row in our quar- 
ters down a hatch under the poop, 
just behind the after deck-house. 
The covering was left off for air, 
and from our position directly 
beneath it Cornie and I, dosing off 
and on, could gaze up through that 
maze of brilliant stars and wonder 
whether the universe was infinite 
in extent or whether there must be 
a limit somewhere, because Eins‘tein 
says that space itself is curved. It 
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must have been two or three o’clock 
in the morning when I was awak- 
ened to the startled realization that 
something was wrong. An excited 
argument between Trowbridge and 
Reynolds had also aroused Sniffin 
and Comstock, who interjected half 
fearful, half playful remarks. 

“There it is again,” insisted 
Cornie. “Why, it was plain as 
day; I could see it right up through 
the open hatch without moving an 
inch—a big red flare on the spanker. 
I tell you it’s fire!” 

“Aw, you dumbell,” came from 
Reynolds over in a dark corner, 
“didn’t y’ ever stop to think the 
man at the: wheel might light his 
pipe up there in the night?” 

“Helluva big pipe,’ retorted 
Cornie, and subsided uncertainly 
for a time. Just then the throb of 
the motor ceased. There was an 
instant of silence, followed im- 
mediately by the sound of running 
feet and voices overhead. We 
didn’t stop to weigh Comstock’s 
argument that it was getting unrea- 
sonably hot over on his side, but 
tumbled out as fast as we could to 
help extinguish the blaze. It seems 
the exhaust pipe had taken fire— 
how, we never knew—and was 
shooting out great spurts of flame 
astern, which Cornie had seen re- 
flected against the sail overhead. 
There was little that could be done 
except to stop the engine and then 
stand ready for any developments 
until the flames died out. The ex- 
haust pipe had been heated to a 
bright red most of its length, and 
it was through no fault of its own 
that the scorched and smoking 
woodwork had not burst into flame 
in some obscure place down in the 
stern. We felt considerably re- 
lieved when the last flame disap- 
peared, and agreed with Cornie as 
to the size of the pipe whose flare 
he’d seen reflected. 

We drifted along idly now fora 
few hours, when a_ freshening 
breeze from S. by W. picked us 
up, and by seven o’clock we were 
making fair time on the starboard 
tack somewhere in the direction of 
the Azores. It was the Skipper’s 
plan, if the wind should hold thus, 
to stand out into the Atlantic a hun- 
dred miles or so off Newfoundland 
until he could put her over on the 
port tack and make right into St. 
Johns. He had no hankering to 
work down a coast which would 
surely be a lee shore in any gale 
that might make up at that time of 
year, for the Ruby was no ball of 
fire at minding her helm. In fact 
her Old Man said he much pre- 
ferred, when running light in a 
heavy sea, to jibe her all the way 
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round rather than chance her get- 
ting into irons on a regular tack. 

I find in my diary for Tuesday 
that “the breeze played fitfully all 
day, the motor being started at in- 
tervals. Little of interest except a 
few icebergs and some schooners 
evidently bound for the Labrador, 
but not within speaking distance. 
Our own schooner, with all sails set 
and bellying in the evening against 
a starry sky and shifting beams of 
the northern lights, was a sight not 
soon to be forgotten. Fog came on 
pretty thick in the night and had 
the Captain on a continual lookout 
for icebergs.” 

During the night the wind backed 
through south to S. by E., heading 
us still further off. Wednesday 
dawned a bit murky, and we plug- 
ged along close hauled on the star- 
board tack until about three in the 
afternoon, when we came about 
and stood in for St. Johns, believ- 
ing ourselves about a hundred miles 
ENE. of that port. 

During the afternoon the baro- 
meter began to drop like a shot and 
the wind was on the make, kicking 
up a disagreeable cross chop with 
the ground swell still running south 
from previous northerly storms. 
By six o'clock a misty, driving 
drizzle had set in, interspersed with 
gusts of rain, and we hauled up 
close on the wind so as not to run 
in too far on that lee shore, New- 
foundland. An hour later two men 
were ordered aloft to take in the 
fore and main topsails, and I heard 
them grumble something under their 
‘breath about a skipper who would 
send them to the cross-trees on such 
a night as that. We didn’t envy 
them their job, for it was inky 
black and as thick as any night you 
ever saw, but the Skipper knew 
what he was about, and he had no 
idea of losing good canvas for the 
sake of anyone’s feelings. The 
mizzen topsail had not been set. 

The flying jib and jib topsail 
were taken in next and it was only 
by the grace of God that we didn’t 
lose a couple of hands in the pro- 
cess, for they were ducked twice to 
the filling of their boots. Our Old 
Man was greatly relieved to know 
they had not been washed clear of 
the ship, as he had seen others on 
similar occasions. No sooner were 
the jibs snug than all hands of the 
watch were called aft to reef the 
spanker. Hauled close.on the wind, 
with the wheel in a becket, ‘ the 
schooner pounded glowly ahead, 
while all attention on deck was con- 
centrated on tying down the great 
folds of wild canvas. The wind by 
that time must have been clipping it 
off at something like forty per, and 
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A Greenland iceberg coming 


it was no mean job getting in those 
knots over a ranting boom, to the 
tune of a dismal howl in the rigging 
and the sharp crack of slatting can- 
vas. 

The mate, happening to glance 
forward from his work, suddenly 
let out a terrified shout, “Hard up!” 
as he made a dive for the wheel. 
With one leap another burly New- 
foundlander had thrown his weight 
on in, and the old helm spun as it 
never had before. Dead ahead 
towered a_ great, white object, 
every minute taking the more de- 
finite shape of that cruel, jagged 
dread of northern seas. It seemed 
hours before the Ruby’s nose began 
to fall off. Finally she eased away 
point by point, but not a minute too 
soon. 

We felt that chill blast from 
the great berg as we plowed through 
its wake of broken ice. A few 
seconds more and we were out 
from its lee, and then there was the 
deuce to pay, swung off as we were 
broadside to the wind with every- 
thing sheeted home tight. As if to 
make up for our temporary shelter 
a gust of double strength hit us with 
a roar and it seemed as though the 
sticks must go out of her. Over 
she went—down, down, down until 
she rolled water over the lee rail, 
light as she was. But, wonder of 
wonders, everything held, and slow- 
ly, almost reluctantly, she came up 
again as we headed back into the 
wind and things took their normal 
course once more. 

Sleeping in our old quarters un- 
der the poop that night was out of 
the question, for all hatches had to 
be battened down tight. So we 
spread out our blankets on the 
floor of the captain’s cabin for what 
sleep we could get between rolls. 
Again I quote from my diary. “We 
turned in about 9:30 and I must 
have fallen asleep almost immedi- 
ately, for the next thing I knew I 
was awakened quite suddenly by 


down the Labrador Coast 


a tremendous heave. The gale was 
on us then to the height of its fury. 
The old Ruby would quiver and 
vibrate like a steamer with her 
screw out of water every time we 
knocked into a big sea; and as for 
us on the cabin floor, we would 
all jam down in a heap to lu’ward 
with every heave like so much bal- 
last shifting in the hold. I must 
have been pretty tired, as I muddled 
through in a_half-waking, half- 
sleeping fashion without taking in 
much until about 5 a. m.” 

It seems that during the night we 
passed directly through the storm 
center. The wind had been backing 
around to the eastward all evening 
and had reached that quarter by 
midnight, when suddenly it died out 
completely, leaving the Ruby to a 
merciless rack in the big seas. An 
hour and a quarter later it came in 
again like a thunder clap from 
NNW. When I went on deck at 
5 a. m. we were driving right down 
the wind under a half lowered 
mainsail, and preparing to jibe over 
from port to starboard as the wind 
was now completing its circle 
around the compass. At seven a. m. 
the Skipper put her over. The 
old mainsail quivered an instant 
amidships, then filled, and went 
across with the report of a heavy 
howitzer. 

As the wind began to ease up to 
something more respectable, we 
were all set. to work to get canvas 
on her again. As usual, the winch 
engine would not run, and it took 
a good two and a half hours for all 
hands to get the great sails sweated 
up, foot by foot, with each roll. We 
put a second reef in the spanker. 

The crew had had. their “mug- 
up” early, but the rest of us were 
beginning to feel a bit shaky from 
our strenuous work on an empty 
stomach in such a heavy sea. So 
it was with unrestrained enthusiasm 
that we greeted Sniffin’s announce- 
ment that the oatmeal he had been 
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cooking was ready. Reynolds was 
first to dig*in, but with one mouth- 
ful his face turned wry, and he 
rushed the companionway with 
greater alacrity than I thought any 
of us capable of at that time. Snif- 
fin had got hold of a discarded box 
of sour oatmeal and as we had used 
up all’our bread there was nothing 
to do but wait for a new lot to be 
prepared. The general trend of our 
conversation for the next hour is 
not difficult to figure out. 

By the time we had finished 
breakfast the wind had backed on 
around to WSW. again and was 
heading us off from St. John’s, just 
as it had before the storm com- 
menced. It had gone completely 
around the compass, giving us one 
tack and one jibe, and leaving us as 
badly off as ever in regard to mak- 
ing into our desired port. All day 
we bucked, close hauled, into the 
wildest confusion of seas, making 
practically no headway, and losing 
in leeway almost all we gained by 
looking up. However, it seemed an 
augury of better times when “Snow- 
ball” again made his appearance on 
deck and began to jazz around to 
his heart’s content. Captain For- 
ward was pretty haggard after a 
couple of nights on deck, and we 


were glad to see him go below for 


a good sleep. 
During the afternoon the wind 


died down considerably. Things 
cleared away pretty well for a time 
at sunset, showing a good patch of 
blue sky in the west, and the sun 
going down a fiery red ball. But 
no sooner had it darkened than the 
wind came on again strong from 
the west. At nine the wind had 
driven the clouds clear of the sky 
and we were roaring off to the 
south’ard with patches of white 
foam shooting out from the lee bow. 

We had a squall during the night, 
but when I awoke it was clear, 
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All day we bucked, close-haul, into a wild 


confusion of seas 


blowing like fire, and kicking up a 
more regular but tremendous sea. 
About 7:30 a. m. we had another 
squall with a dash of rain, but it 
cleared up afterwards, leaving the 
wind stronger. The good oatmeal 
now being gone, we breakfasted on 
sour, with some of the ship’s bread 
and cocoa to help out. It now be- 
ing Friday, our rations, planned for 
arrival at St. Johns on Wednesday, 
were, to be brutally frank, ex- 
hausted, and the cook’s big mess of 
thick soup at noon was a life-saver. 
With the west wind still holding us 
out we were running south, parallel 
to the Newfoundland coast, some 
go miles off. 

Right here I might say a word 
about this cook. Brought up in the 
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old school, at sea since he was seven 


» years old, the fellow was a typical 


and thoroughgoing Newfoundland 
“salt” if ever there was one. . He 
had been wrecked five times in the 
course of his wanderings and had 
been through the submarine zone 
every year of the Great War. We 
had been pretty well fed up on this 
knocking around in ruthless gales 
during our summer on the La- 
brador. Keen to see civilization 
once more, with its white tabfe 
cloths, roast ducklings, etc., we 
were grumbling and wondering if 
we would ever see these again, when 
the cook broke in with, “It’s very 
little to worry about yet. Whoi, 
Oi was sefenty-foive days out from 
Giberaltar to-once makin’ port.” 
Then, as an after-thought, “Cer- 
tainly, when we made port ’twas 
back into Giberaltar again.” Our 
clothes suddenly seemed about two 
sizes too large for us, and we turned 
with a peculiar, morbid interest to 
hear what else of encouragement 
the old sage had for us. 

“No, sir, Oi’m not satisfied till 
we’s tied up fast in St. Johns restin’ 
place. Whoi, there was a one 0’ 
them big ships a-bein’ towed int’ 
the harbor mouth. A gale o’ wind 
come up, and she snapped the tow- 
in’ cable and got blowed out, and 
the next they heard of she, she 
brought up in Buenos Ayres.” 

Perhaps it was well for us that 
the absorbing conversation was 
broken off abruptly at this point. 
Our attention was arrested by a 
strong whiff of something pungent, 
something - burning. Smoke was 
coming from an open deck-house 
window and companionway, and 
again we bolted for the cabin 
gripped by that fire dread which 
only those who have been to sea can 
fully appreciate. The cabin was 
filled with smoke which was ema- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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| Towing into St. Johns, Newfoundland, at the end of the cruise 
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Speejacks on her trials, This new 98-footer, owned by Mr. A. Y. Gowan, of the Chicago Yacht Club, 


will start this summer on a cruise around the world 


Speejacks Preparing for Long Cruise 


HE new cruiser Speejacks re- 
cently completed by the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
of New York, for A. Y. Gowen, of 


Chicago, is now at her moorings 
at the Chicago Yacht Club basin, 
having completed the trip from 
New York last month. She is be- 


" 


ing finally fitted out and given her 
trial spins preparatory to her 
maiden voyage — a 50,000-mile 
cruise around the world upon which 











The dining saloon forward 





The double stateroom aft 


The owner's stateroom is very spacious 


One of the bathrooms 
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Winifred, winner of the Seattle-Victoria long-distance race on Puget Sound, beating her nearest competitor by 14 minutes 


Mr. Gowen’s party will embark in 
midsummer. 

i With the completion of this 
sturdy craft Mr. Gowen’s ambition 
to take a boat of less than 100 feet 
in length around the world is about 
to be realized, and his log, when 
finally written, will doubtless tell 
a story unique in the annals of 
yacht cruising. 

Standing out to sea from the Pa- 
cific Coast, after going through the 
Panama Canal, the first objective 
will be the islands of the South Sea, 
where he hopes to put the nose of 
the Speejacks into some unrecorded 
country that will rival in charm 
and interest the well-told tales of 
the Marquesas. Thence to Aus- 
tralia and up through the Philip- 
pines to the storied coast of Nippon, 
giving a wide-berth to populated 
centers and sneaking in to take the 
unknown native unawares. 

Slipping south through the Straits 
of Formosa to the Chinese Coast, 
this Yankee yachtsman goes up the 
Yangtsze-Kiang almost to _ its 
source, where only the junk or sam- 
pan plies’ the stream. Then down 
again to Borneo, Sumatra and 
Java, penetrating the interior as de- 
sire and discretion warrant. Around 
the foot of India, skirting then the 
Persian and Arabian Coasts, south 
along Africa to Zanzibar and Mo- 
zambique, and north again for a 
fling around the Mediterranean 
Sea will complete the eventful 
cruise. 

All hands aboard will play their 
part in the adventure and must ac- 
cept the risks and rigors along with 
the thrills and pleasure. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gowen and their guests will 
carry on practically all of the ship's 
business, a crew of six completing 
the company. 

From windlass to wireless the de- 
sign of the Speejacks has proceeded 
entirely under the owner’s carefully 
thought-out plans and embodies 
every feature essential to such a 
passage. She has a length. of 98 


feet overall, with a beam of 17 feet, 
and a draft of six feet. She is 
powered by two 250-horsepower 
Winton engines, operated either by 
gasoline or kerosene, generating a 
speed of 13 knots, with a cruising 
radius of about 3,000 miles. Apart 
from propulsion, everything on 
board—such as the operation of the 
windlass, hoisting. and lowering 
tenders, etc.,—is done by electricity, 
thus reducing the crew require- 
ments to six men instead of ten or 
twelve. 

The yacht is built to withstand 
the vicissitudes of every climate. 
There is a hot-water furnace for 
cold weather, while for the tropics 
a system of forced ventilation be- 
low decks changes the air auto- 
matically every six minutes; wire- 
less telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment operate on a working radius 
of about 1,500 miles, while through- 
out the ship there is a complete line 
of inter-communication; a record- 
ing instrument hitherto carried only 
on ocean liners registers the speed 
of the boat in knots and records the 
various distances traveled; the 
vibration throughout the boat has 
been practically eliminated and in 
seas rough enough to throw the 
propeller blades out of the water 
and cause them to race, a patented 
governor holds down their revolu- 
tions. 





Winifred Wins Long Race 
on Puget Sound 


On May 20th the Seattle Yacht 
Club ran off the annual race for the 
Edgar Ames Trophy, a handsome 
cup given to the club to promote 
long distance power boat racing. 
Five boats showed up at the start- 


ing line, the handicaps being applied * 


at the start under the rules of the 
Pacific International Yachting As- 
sociation, which conform to those 
of the American Power’ Boat As- 
sociation. The course was from 


Seattle to Victoria, a distance of 
71 miles. 

The Winifred was the scratch 
boat, starting 50 minutes after her 
most feared competitor, the Sueja, 
overtaking her in the middle of the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and beating 
her to the finish line off the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club by just four- 
teen minutes. She thus earned the 
reputation of being one of the most 
seaworthy as well as the fastest 
cruiser on the Coast. The Sueja 
is an 83 footer, much larger than 
the Winifred, and is owned by 
Commodore James Griffiths of the 
Seattle Yacht Club, while the Wini- 
fred was built last year for Gilbert 
W. Skinner of Seattle. She is 43 
feet long by 10 feet beam. Her 
power plant consists of a pair of 
200 H. P. Hall-Scott 6-cylinder 
marine engines, which push _ her 
along at.a speed of 30.4 M. P. H. 
at 1,500 R. P. M. The rules under 
which this race was run required 
her to keep her revolutions down to 
1,000, as a number of slower boats 
were entered, so that her time over 
the cours&* was. by no means her 
maximum: =* 

Starting off the entrance to the 
Lake Washington Canal at Seattle, 
two of the boats, the Zina and: the 
Kaydee, owned by W. F. Meachem 
and Q. H. Williams, respectively, 
were sent away on the long journey 
at 6.21 A. M. The Sovereign fol- 
lowed them at 7.28. She is owned 
by ex-Commodore John Graham of 
the Seattle Yacht Club. The Sueja 
left at 9.30 and 50 minutes after her 
the Winifred turned her nose north- 
ward, A heavy north wind sent a 
choppy sea rolling down the Sound 
and it continued to freshen during 
the morning, blowing at its maxi- 
mum about 35 miles an hour. This 
gave the faster boats like the Wini- 
fred and Sueja pretty rough going. 
although the latter, by reason of 
her size, was not bothéred much. 
On rounding Point’-No Point; in- 
stead of finding it rough with the 
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Bella, a new 84-footer recently built for Harry C. Stutz, which was seen in Florida this winter and is now in Northern waters 


wind to the westward in the Straits, 
as is usually the case with a north- 
erly in the Sound, the wind had 
moderated and when Point Wilson 
was rounded, it had calmed down to 
an extent that made it easy going 
across the Straits. The boats made 
good weather on this part of the 
course and at 12.30 P. M. the Sueja 
overtook the Sovereign and shortly 
afterwards passed the leading boats, 
the Kaydee and the Zina. Wini- 
fred continued to gain and at 1.02 
passed the Sueja and finally crossed 
the finish line at 2 o’clock, beating 
her nearest rival by 14 minutes. 
Sueja finished at 2.14, and the 
others finished well bunched about 
an hour later. 





Bella, a New 84-Footer 


The Bella, Mr. Harry C. Stutz’ 
new express cruiser, made her debut 
in Miami waters this season. The 
building of this boat marked the be- 
ginning of the new line of cruisers, 
recently developed by the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corp. of 
Morris Heights. 

The Bella is 84 feet in length, 15 
feet 6 inches beam and has a draft 
of 3 feet 4 inches. 

While identified with the automo- 
bile industry for a number of years, 
Mr. Stutz is not a new comer to 
yachting. It will be remembered 
that the predecessor to the Bella 
was known as Emma Bella, a 62- 
foot express cruiser. 

The Bella is of the raised deck 
trunk cabin type with a pilot house 
forward of amidships. The exterior 
joiner work is mahogany finished 
in the usual style of the builders. 
The deckhouse is used as a dining 
saloon with an entrance forward to 
the galley. The crew’s quarters are 
forward. The owner’s quarters are 
well appointed and are entered by 
a sliding hatch with steps leading 
down on starboard side, with an 


additional entrance to after cockpit. 
The saloon is aft, fitted with elec- 
tric player piano and victrola. The 
entire compartment is finished in 
panelled mahogany of selected 
grains, satin finished. 

The motive power consists of 
two six cylinder Model L Speed- 
way gasoline motors of 115 H. P. 
each. 

The general arrangement of the 
after quarters of the Bella has won 
many favorable comments for the 
owner. Ina length of 84 feet Mr. 
Stutz has obtained accommodations 
that one would expect to find only 
in a much larger boat. 





A Challenge for the 
Stewart Cup 


June hardly seems a month to be 
thinking about ice boating, but in 
important events plans have to be 
made ahead, and all followers of 
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this sport will be interested in know- 
ing that the Oshkosh Ice Yacht 
Club has challenged for the Stewart 
Cup, now held at Gull Lake, Mich. 
This cup was won from the 
Canadians many years ago, and is 
one of the few important trophies 
for ice yachts. The Oshkosh Ice 
Yacht Club will enter the Debutante 
III, owned by Douglas Van Dyke. 
The defender will probably be the 
Wolverine, and if this is so, the 
race will be very interesting as 
these two boats are probably the 
fastest ice boats in this country. 
The Debutante III carries 650 
square feet and was built by Geo. 
E. Buckhout, now of the Dauntless 
Shipyard, Essex, Conn. She was 
described in the April, 1915, issue 
of YAcuTING. This year she won 
the Class A cup at the regatta of 
the Northwestern Ice Yachting As- 
sociation at Menominee, and a!so 
the Peterson Free-For-All cup. 
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Debutante III, the ice boat with which the Oshkosh Yacht Club has challenged for the 
Stewart Trophy 
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The Month in Yachting 


Ladrone, a Herreshoff sloop owned by B. K. Sharp, which is making her first 


appearance in Long Island Sound racing this season 


The Long Island Sound Season 
HE racing season in the East 
commenced on May 30 in 


most localities. On Long Island 
Sound it started most auspiciously 
with most of the old classes and 
some new ones in evidence. 

We do not know if the weather 
man had any particular grudge 
against the Memorial Day paraders. 
But we do know that when we stuck 
our heads out of doors into the 
cold, misty atmosphere, we solilo- 
quized mournfully, “Just our luck! 
The Thirty-Ninth Annual Regatta 
of the Harlem Yacht Club will be 
a fizzle.” However, the race com- 
mittee of that club shoved off for 
the starting line during the morn- 
ing. It was cloudy then, and it was 
estimated that the wind was blow- 
ing about fifteen miles from the 
N. E. with a choppy sea. But Old 
Sol took pity on the racing men, 
and by the time the Committee 
Boat had dropped anchor 5% mile 
northeast of Execution Light, and 
the crack of the first gun rang out, 
the sky had cleared beautifully, and 
a mild northeast breeze of about 
eight knots was blowing. It was an 
ideal day for racing. 

To add interest to the day, 
four fifty-footers, beautifully deck- 
ed out in new sails, slipped up to 
the line for the first time in five 
vears. They were, G. M. Pyn- 
chon’s Jstalena; J. P. Morgan’s 
Grayling; H. B. Plant’s Spartan, 
and L. G. Hammersley’s Acushla. 
They started the day, and at one- 
twenty slid gracefully over the line, 
Acushla leading Spartan, Istalena 


and Grayling in the order named, 
with no open water between them. 
They had 15% miles to go over a 
triangular course. It was just two 
hours, twelve minutes, and forty- 
three seconds later that the first 
boat, /stalena, crossed the finishing 
line with Grayling only thirty-one 
seconds astern. The four boats were 
bunched together throughout so 
closely that Acushla, the last to fin- 
ish, trailed the winner by only one 
minute and forty seconds. 

The next class over was the For- 
ties, represented by C. L. Andrew’s 
Pampero, and H. Wesson’s Shaw- 
ara. Shawara was also matched 
against L. B. Lockwood’s Maisie, 
which started with the Forties, be- 
cause she was the only Larchmont 
“O” on the scene. Pampero won 
in the Forties, while Shawara fin- 
ished first in the Match Race. 

M. E. Hatfield’s Nautilus proved 
herself the day’s best of the Thir- 
ties. Ogden Reid’s Lena finished 
second. 

The fact that Clark and Ford's 
Hayseed IV was a challenger for 
the Manhasset Bay Cup against 
Hanan and Child’s Nahma, the 
present holder, gave additional in- 
terest in the Class “P” race. Nahma 
led her rival by two minutes and 
two seconds at the finish. 

In the Handicap Class B. K. 
Sharp’s Ladrone, a new comer from 
Marblehead, finished first in the 
first division, while F. E. Ray- 
mond’s Acadian was in the third 
division. 

The Sound Schooners and Class 
“U” sailed eleven nautical miles; a 


beat, a reach, and a run. The 
schooners got off to a bad start. 
Alicia was the first over the line 
and the first to finish. W. T. Horn- 
idge’s Tern was the only entry in 
the “U” Class. 

A nine-mile course was covered 
by the Victories, Glen Cove Jewels 
and Harlem Yacht Club Handicap 
(all divisions). Of the Victories 
R. R. Martin’s Alerte was so alert 
that she crossed the line before the 
gun, and getting back just as the 
signal sounded, swung about, almost 
fouling A. E. F. She was the first 
to finish, with J. S. Morgan Jr.’s 
Mary Rose and H. M. Curtis’s Mon- 
golia close on her heels in a dead 
heat. The latter boats were so close 
together that when crossing the 
line the mast of the farther one 
could not be seen because of that of 
the nearer. Opal was the winner 
in the Glen Cove Jewels Class and 
Tillcum finished ahead of Dixie in 
the Harlem Yacht Club Handicap. 

The shortest course was six 
miles, and was sailed over by one 
lone star, G. ‘L. Curry’s Aquilla. 
In the Sailing Canoes and Orienta 
Classes, Leo Friede lived up to his 
reputation by bringing his canoe 
Mermaid back first, while Scat fin- 
ished ahead of Ariel in the Orienta 


Class. 


The Knickerbocker’s Regatta 


The Fifty Footers and_ their 
smaller sisters sailed up to the line 
for the second regatta of the year 
on June 4th. It was the Knicker- 
bockers’ day this time, and, hap- 
pily, the weather was a great im- 
provement on that of the dismal 
day last year, when but one lone- 
some craft, F. W. Belknap’s thirty- 
foot Alera, ventured out in half a 
gale of wind. 

A stiff North Easter was blow- 
ing when the first gun was fired at 
two o'clock to start the Fifties. The 
sloops were rather difficult to han- 
dle in the breeze and a foul was the 
result between L. G. Hammersley’s 
Acushla and H. B. Plant’s Spartan. 
Acushla’s spreader pierced the 
mainsail of the Plant boat, and tore 
a rent near the leach, which put her 
out of the race. J. P. Morgan’s 
Grayling pushed into the lead which 
had been held by Acushla, and G. 
M. Pynchon’s /stalena took second 
place, with the Hammersley craft 
some seconds astern. The three 
boats had a ten-mile beat on the 
first leg of a twenty-one mile tri- 
angular course. The breeze died 
down toward the end of the dav. 
but Acushla, by putting up a stiff 
fight, worked into the lead and fin- 
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ished two minutes and thirty-six 
seconds ahead of Jstalena, with 
Grayling a close third. 

The Forties made a very pretty 
finish. Pampero, the property of 
C. L. Andrews, got the start on H. 
Wesson’s Shawara, and again fin- 
ished in the lead. 

L. B. Lockwood’s Maisie was 
again the only Larchmont “O” out. 
She did not seem lonesome, though, 
for she covered her sixteen mile 
course with the Forties in two 
hours, thirty-seven minutes and fif- 
teen seconds. 

The closest race of the afternoon 
was the “P” Class. Hanan and 
Childs’s Nahma finished but four 
seconds ahead of her rival, Hay- 
seed IV. 

The eight Thirties that started 
put up a very fine race. Mizpah, 
D. R. Richardson, was the winner, 
with the next boat, S. C. Pirie’s 
Oriole, one minute and fifty-nine 
seconds astern. Only six minutes 
and nine seconds separated the win- 
ner from the eighth and last of the 
class to finish, so closely were they 
bunched. 

In the Sound Schooners Class, 
Algol, L. Hawthorne, turned the 
tables on W. M. Baldwin’s Alicia, 
and led her home by one minute 
and twenty seconds. 

B. K. Sharp’s Ladrone finished 
ahead of Azor, C. A. Marsland, in 
the First Division Handicap Class. 

Feu-Follet, O. J. Karsch, finished 
her twelve miles one minute and 
forty-five seconds ahead of E. C. 
Myrick’s Lady M in the Special 
Yawl Class, while F. E. Raymond’s 
Acadian won in the Third Division 
Handicap from H. T. Hornidge’s 
Mingo. 

The Glen Cove Jewels and Vic- 
tories sailed a ten-mile course. C. 
H. Appleby’s Opal again won in the 
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An unusual mix-up in the New York Thirty-Foot Class at the start of the regatta of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club. It took some time to disentangle them 


Jewels, covering her course in two 
hours, twenty-two minutes and 
eleven seconds. H. M. Curtis nosed 
his Mongolia over the line first in 
the Victory Class. Alerte, R. R. 
Martin, second to cross, finished 
one minute and fifty-three seconds 
astern. 

The Orientas, Fourth Division 
Handicap, and Sailing Canoe 
Classes took a seven-mile course. 
W. R. Cameron’s Scat again gave 
A. K. Griffin’s Ariel a view of her 
stern in the Orienta Class, while 
Mercury, E. W. Fisher; sailed in the 
Fourth Division Handicap without a 
competitor. H. Froling managed to 
get his Doris over the starting line 
ahead of Leo Friede’s Mermaid in 
the Canoe Class. It was only a few 
seconds, however, before Mermaid 
pushed into the lead and won. 
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The sailing canoes are the smallest class racing on Long Island Sound. Leo Friede, in 


Mermaid, leading 


The New Rochelle Regatta 

Sixty-three yachts started in the 
Spring Regatta of the New Ro- 
chelle Yacht Club, the largest 
number this season up to that date. 
The wind was light, N. W. at the 
start and hauled gradually to S. E. 
during the race, so that it spoiled 
the windward leg in a number of 
instances. It was also very spotty. 

Another “Fifty” started in this 
race, making five in the class, and 
signalized her advent by showing 
the way home to her competitors. 
This was George Nichols’ Carolina. 
In the 40-Foot Class Pampero won, 
while Maisie beat Hayseed IV ina 
special Match Race. Nahma won 
from two other “P” boats, the Hay- 
seed IV and Amoret. Hougta, W. 
G. Low, Jr., led the Thirties home 
after three of them had fouled just 
as the starting gun went. Azor beat 
Ladrone and Feu-Follet in the First 
Division Handicaps and P. A. 
Kjeve’s Pingvin III won in the 
Second Division; C. L. Weyand’s 
Ouakeress III won in the Third 
Division and E. W. Fisher’s Mer- 
cury in the Fourth Division. J. H. 
Curtiss’ Jabberwock took the meas- 
ure of the Lady M in the Special 
Yawl Class. 

W. M. Baldwin’s Alicia led the 
Sound Schooners home, and Alerte 


was 44% minutes ahead of the Ace, 
the second boat in the Victory Class. 
Aquamarine won in the Jewel Class 
and the Windward in the small 


Yawl Class. 





Buffalo Launch Club Opens Season 
On Decoration Day the Buffalo 
Launch Club opened the season 
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Is it going to happen or not? A tense moment in the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club Regatta when the 
Spartan, on starboard tack, was crossed by three of the other Fifties 
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Cruising Up to Date! There is no type of boat as popular to-day as: the express cruiser, which combines 
high speed with all the comforts that heretofore only went with larger and slower boats. This is the 
Dayse, a new type of 64-footer recently built for Mr. J. Percy Bartram, of Stamford. Her accommoda- 
tions consist of a large saloon, two commodious double staterooms, enclosed deck-house and plenty of deck 
room, and she makes a speed of 1734 miles per hour with two 8-cylinder engines, running at the moderate 


speed of 750 R. P. M. She was designed by A. E. Luders 
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The little schooner Diablesse, in which John B. Kelly started from City Island on 


June IIth on a voyage to Cowes, England 


with one of the most successful re- 
gattas ever run off in the East. In 
the first place, the many entries were 
all on hand, which is unusual -for 
so early in the season, and some fine 
racing was seen by the crowd that 
jammed the club house and lined 
the river bank along Niagara 
Street. 

The first event on the card was 
the runabout class in which Wiki 
Wiki III, Bone Dry, Over the Top, 
Sari, and Lidwina II were entered. 
The winner was Wiki Wiki III, 
owned by Ward A. Wickwire, and 
powered with a 125 H. P. Hall- 
Scott marine motor. This was fol- 
lowed by a chance race, won by 
Mystyic, driven by L. A. Peterson. 

This was followed by a race for 
20-foot hydroplanes and was won 
by Arab IV, powered with a 250 
H. P. motor and owned by Commo- 
dore Ralph Sidway, with Mystyic 
second. 

Fleet Captain C. S. Sidway was 
in charge of the events and the 
races were handled by A. J. Utz, as- 
sisted by G. F. Elliott, H. H. Simp- 
son and Jack Thorner. 


Another Trans-Atlantic 
Voyage 
Another long voyage in a small 
yacht is being undertaken this sum- 
mer. This time it is in the schooner 
Diablesse, a 52-foot overall auxil- 


iary, in which John B. Kelly, his 
wife and two paid hands started 
from City Island, N. Y., on June 
11th, for Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

The Diablesse has done a lot of 
ocean cruising. Some years ago 
she made a voyage to the West In- 
dies when owned by F. A. Fenger, 
and was gone a year or so. The 
story of that trip appeared in book 
form. 

She was built by Jensen in 1900 
and was fitted out this year at Nev- 
ins Yard, City Island. 

Moderate to strong west winds 
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were encountered by the schooner 
on the first three or four days of 
her voyage, which should have set 
her quite a piece on her way. 


The Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club Adds to its 
Dinghy Fleet 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club of Montreal, realizing that in 
order to maintain its position in the 
yachting world it is absolutely neces- 
sary to interest the boys in the sport 
of sailing started a movement 
amongst its members last Autumn 
to increase the dinghy fleet of the 
club. This movement grew during 
the Winter months and resulted in 
thirteen new boats being ordered, 
which with the seven built in 1919 
makes a substantial increase to the 
fleet of these little craft. Every en- 
couragement will be given the junior 
members of the club to work up an 
interest in the sport during the com- 
ing season. 

The new boats are being built by 
Aykroyd Bros., Toronto, which was 
the first firm in Canada to take up 
the construction of sailing dinghies. 

These boats are 14 feet long and 
carry 140 square feet of sail, being 
built of cedar throughout and are 
very serviceable little craft. 

Efforts will be made in the near 
future to arrange races with one or 
more outside clubs, which should go 
a long way towards reviving the in- 
terest in this branch of sailing on 
Lake St. Louis, a branch in which 
the whole yachting world appears 
to have become vitally interested. 





Four Long Distance Races 


July 23, Chicago-Mackinac race. 

July 30, New Rochelle-Cornfieild race. 

August 6, Block Island Race for aux- 
iliaries. 

August 6, A. P. B. A. Cruiser Cham- 
pionship. 
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The crew of Diablesse. John B. Kelly at the wheel 
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We passed a French four-masted bark, with rust streaked sides and main yards backed, waiting for 
a towboat 


Before the Mast in War ‘Time 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


An Eight Months’ Cruise in a Wind-Jammer Through the Submarine Zones—Part IX 


Y the second night it had mod- 
erated so that we set the main 
upper topsail to steady her, but the 
sea was still so high the Old Man 
did not dare square away and run 
before it, though the wind was now 
sou’west and well on our quarter 
if we had been on our course. 

Joe, the cook, had his troubles 
also during the gale, and we suffered 
in consequence, as he said he could 
keep nothing on the stove and only 
gave us hot coffee, boiled salt beef 
and hard bread. We kicked strenu- 
ously, but it did no good and only 
made him sore so that he boot- 
iegged the coffee until it was no bet- 
ter than dishwater. But with day- 
light the third morning the sea had 
gone down so that we squared the 
yards, set fore upper topsail and 
foresail to lift her -head, and tore 
away on our course, NNW., at a 
good ten knots. And when we went 
below for breakfast at 7 bells we 
found hash and fresh bread, which 
put new life in all of us. 

“The dirty old beggar is on his 
job at last,” said Toomey. “He laid 
down the last two days and could 
have cooked as well as not if he’d 
wanted to. Kept his coffee pot and 
his kettle on the stove, all right, and 
he could have tied down his pots 
as well. I heard the Old Man dress- 
in’ him down while I was at the 
wheel last night and guess that had 
more effect on him than this sea.” 

At eight o’clock Hansen came 
for’ard from his trick at the wheel 


and peeled his oilers off before com- 
ing to eat. He was in a sweat and 
looked tired. 

“Ad your ’ands full?” queried 
Sykes, lighting his pipe for a few 
draws. “I noticed you was as busy 
as a man-o’-warsman in a settin’ up 
hexercise.” 

“She waren’t so bad,” answered 
the Norwegian. “I can’t say as she 
kicked much though she got one or 
two biffs, but this quarterin’ sea 
knocks her stern off and it’s a hard 
yob to get ’er back before she comes 
up and looks at you. There’s slack 
in the tiller lines, too, which makes 
it harder. I bet Big Mark, who’s 
got her now, gets the mate on him 
before he’s through.” 

That day’s run was the best we 
made on the homeward passage— 
250 miles from 8 A. M. to 8 the 
following morning, and set us well 
up on our way towards Bermuda. 

We had spoken nothing since leav- 
ing the west coast of Africa, and had 
no wireless, though many sailing 
ships and some of the large schoon- 
ers were equipped with sets during 
the war to enable them to get news 
of the enemy or route instructions, 
so we were all wondering what was 
in store for us and if the “Fritzes” 
had struck our coast yet. We all 
expected that they would operate be- 
tween Halifax, Bermuda and Hat- 
teras and we began to speculate as 
to our chances. The Old Man did 
not show lights at night and shaped 
a course to take us about midway 


between Bermuda and Hatteras, 
figuring, as I heard him tell the mate, 
that subs would probably operate 
near the regular lanes or close to 
the entrance of some port, and that 
he’d keep in the open as long as he 
could and try to strike the coast at 
night and get inside of patrol limits. 

There was nothing we could do in 
daylight if we ran into one of the 
pesky.things as we loomed up like 
a house afire and could be seen by 
a sub hours before we could see her, 
were becalmed much of the time as 
we approached the coast, and made 
at best a lumbering six knots, while 
we had no guns or means of defense, 
which the Germans knew very well. 

Some 150 miles north of Ber- 
muda we ran into the Gulf Stream, 
where we rolled and slatted in a 
heavy sou’west swell, with no wind 
to speak of. It was hot and muggy 
so that we pulled our mattresses off 
our bunks and slept on deck once 
more so as to get a little air, the 
ports of the forward deck-house 
being partly covered by our big 
deck load so that there was no air 
in the foc’s’le at all when the wind 
did not blow. 

We were beginning to get pretty 
tired of each other and of the ship 
by this time, after eight months to- 
gether. We were literally talked 
out and each man knew all there 
was in the other. All our stories 
had been told time and time again, 
and each of us had related what we 
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would do the first day we struck 
New York, until there was nothing 
more we could think of to add to 
our vision of what the big city, 
civilization and money in our 
clothes meant to us. We were all 
tired of hearing Bill Sykes forever 
talking about the “’alf an’ ’alf” 
he’d bury his nose in when he 
struck West Street. Frank Allen 
was strong in his determination not 
to go to sea again. One voyage to 
the West Coast of Africa had cured 
him. Toomey was going to light 
out for Boston and his old haunts 
as soon as his pay was in his pocket. 
Victor Johnson said he supposed 
he would volunteer and go across 
to fight. We had had no news at 
all at Axim of what had happened 
since we entered the war, and we 
knew nothing of the draft or of 
what part the United States was 
preparing to play in the conflict. 

The three Scandinavians were 
the most unconcerned of the lot. 
They were the only regular sailors 
among us. To them it was just 
one more voyage completed and 
then off to sea again. Their chief 
concern was the rate of wages that 
was prevailing. 


“It’s me for a good time for a 
week,” said Jensen, “with a room 
in the Seaman’s Institute on South 


Street. Then I'll bank there what 
I've left of my pay and ship for the 
Nitrate Coast of South America. 
There must be plenty of windjam- 
mers in that trade now an’ I’ve 
had enough of the Western Ocean 
for awhile. A week ‘ll do me and 
then maybe I ships for ninety dol- 
lars by the month and be off. An’ 
the runners won't get none of my 
money, either. The dirty skunks 
are about run out of business by 
this war and the Institute.” 

We didn’t do much work about 
the ship while coming on the coast. 
The jobs aloft had been finished 
and with the deck load covering the 
main deck there was nothing much 
we could do except to slap a little 
paint around aft. Even this was 
poorly done. The engineer over- 
hauled nothing on his engine or 
boiler as long as they would run, 
leaving it all to be done ashore. 
“What’s the use of killin’ meself 
when the shipyards keep a gang of 
mechanics just to do this work? We 
don’t get no thanks for what we 
does at sea, so the owners may as 
well pay for it, says I.” So he kept 
steam under the boiler all the time 
and let it go at that. 

Not only did the Old Man suc- 
ceed in keeping out of the traffic 
lanes and dodging other vessels, but 
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it seemed almost as if other vessels 
were dodging us, for we saw never 
a sail or a steamer until we ran 
right on the coast. I never saw the 
sea so deserted and the Stream, 
usually a great highway from the 
West Indies and southern ports to 
Europe, was bare of them. This 
was due, as we found out after- 
wards, to the convoy system put 
into effect, and to the routing of 
traffic under the direction of the 
Navy Department. 

One afternoon towards the end 
of August we picked up a fine 
sou’wester which filled light sails 
and topsails and lifted us along at 
about seven knots, to the relief of 
everyone, for’ard and aft. One 
cannot imagine the suspense of be- 
ing becalmed for days in a sea sup- 
posed to be infested by enemy sub- 
marines. When daylight came the 
next morning the sea had changed 
overnight from the deep blue of the 
Stream, to the beautiful green of 
soundings, and we knew we were 
nearing home at last. 

“White water at last,” said 
Hansen, who had sailed in schoon- 
ers on the coast. “Now we make 
port in two—three days, maybe.” 

In the middle of that forenoon 
the lookout man, whom the skipper 
kent aloft to look for the wake of a 
sub, reported a steamer two points 
on the weather bow, and before we 
could pick it up from the deck, an- 
other and yet another. All hands 
were up on the weather rail look- 
ing for what they might be, and 
then slowly, from beneath a trail 
of smoke hanging over the horizon, 
steamer after steamer made her ap- 
pearance, coming towards us rap- 
idly and heading so as to cross our 
bows at no great distance. 

We could soon see that the lead- 
ing ship had the masts and four 
stacks of a Naval vessel, and pres- 
ently we made her out to be a 
cruiser, while the other vessels, 
twelve of them, were spread out in 
regular formation of three parallel 
columns with four ships to a col- 
umn. On either flank steamed a 
destroyer, shooting back and forth. 

I was at the wheel at the time 
and overheard the Old Man say to 
the mate that it must be a convoy 
coming out of Hampton Roads or 
the Delaware Capes and bound 
across. As the ships got nearer we 
could see that they were large pas- 
senger vessels and that their decks 
were crowded with khaki figures. 

“Troop ships,”. the Old Man 
ejaculated. “Uncle Sam is sure 
gettin’ on the job in a hurry.” 

On sighting us one of the de- 
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stroyers hooked up and steamed 
over towards us at full speed. 
She was flying a small, smoke- 
begrimed American ensign from 
her gaff, and we _ hastily bent 
on our ensign and sent it to the 
mizzen masthead in a hurry. She 
made a complete circle around us 
as if suspicious of our identity, and 
then she drew in close and an of- 
ficer hailed us through a mega- 
phone, asking our name, destination 
and cargo. After answering, our 
Old Man asked if any enemy sub- 
marines had been operating on the 
coast, and we were all greatly re- 
lieved when the answer came back 
“Not yet.” Then the captain of the 
destroyer added, “Don’t try to make 
port during the night, as they are 
all closed after dark. You'll prob- 
ably be picked up by a patrol boat 
as you close with the coast.” Then 
ringing up full speed again she 
dashed back to the convoy. 

As the latter passed us, not more 
than half a mile distant, the troops 
aboard swarmed up the rigging and 
climbed on boats to get a look at us 
and when they saw the ensign float- 
ing from the mizzen truck the men 
let out a cheer which we could hear 
plainly. It was the first time, prob- 
ably, that most of them had ever 
seen a windjammer under canvas, 
and we must have made a fine pic- 
ture as we bowled along with the 
wind just abaft the beam, with 
everything set and drawing, even to 
main to’gallant staysails, and doing 
a good eight knots. 

The news about there having been 
no subs reported as yet off our 
coast relieved us all, for’ard and aft, 
and gave us hope that we'd get in 
before any appeared, for after what 
we'd seen on the other side of the 
Atlantic on the outward voyage 
made us sure that they would be 
operating off our ports, sooner or 
later, as it was easier to find ships 
just after they took departure than 
to pick them up at sea when they 
followed no regular routes or lanes. 

The wind let go that night after 
sunset and we slatted around again 
in a twelve-hour calm until we got 
a southerly the next forenoon. We 
were close in to the Jersey coast 
by this time, and after the 8 A. M. 
sight the man at the wheel over- 
heard the skipper say to the mate 
that we ought to pick up Barnegat 
during the day. After we got the 
wind we passed one or two schoon- 
ers bound down the coast and mak- 
ing a leg off shore in the head wind, 
but we saw never a steamer. 

In the foc’s’le we spent our watch 
below in getting our sea bags or 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Rounding the windward mark in the first race. Hayseed IV in the lead, Hayseed V rounding and breaking out her spinnaker, Nahma 


on the wind 


The Indian Harbor Yacht Club Keeps the 
Manhasset Bay Cup 


OR six years, now, the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club has had 
that classic piece of silverware 
known as the Manhasset Bay Chal- 
lenge Cup stowed away in its locker, 
and as a result of the series of races 
sailed on June 27th, 28th, and 29th, 
the cup is to stay there for another 
year in spite of the best efforts of 
two challengers to take it home with 
them. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club is 
fortunate in the possession of a 
combination which is extremely 
hard to beat—namely, the class “P” 
sloop Nalima and “Ad” Hanan. 
Three times has this combination 
thwarted the ambitions of those who 
aspired to take the cup away; but 
let it be said that in the races just 
sailed it squeaked through only by 
the narrowest of margins. Some- 
thing seemed to be wrong with the 
combination, and, itrevidently slipped 
a cog, for the Nahma lost the first 
two of the three races. This meant 
that she had to win the last one 
against two other boats in order to 
keep the cup at home. She was able 
to do this, however, and the hopes 
of the challengers from the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club of Marblehead 
and the New Rochelle Yacht Club 
went a-glimmering as the Indian 
Harbor sloop slid over the line in a 
failing breeze just before the sun 





went down on June twenty-ninth. 
Before telling the story of how 


Nahma, winner of the series 


the races were sailed, it should be 
said that the series just ended was 
the most interesting and closest that 
has been sailed for this cup in many 
years, in spite of the fact that the 
winds were unsatisfactory, being 
light easterly or southeast, and 
flukey, throughout the entire series. 

The original challenger for the 
cup was the Corinthian Yacht Club 
of Marblehead, which named Hay- 
seed V, owned by Herbert L. Bow- 
den, as its representative. After this 
challenge was received, the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club challenged 
with Hayseed IV, which had recent- 
ly been purchased by T. S. Clarke 
and G. W. Ford, and brought down 
from Marblehead. The Boston 
Yacht Club and the New York Ath- 
letic Club had also challenged, but 
neither of these clubs sent a boat to 
the line. It may be remembered 
that Hayseed V was formerly the 
Valiant and that Hayseed IV was 
the Michicago. The latter boat had 
won this cup in 1912, the year in 
which she was built, when she sailed 
under the colors of the Chicago 
Yacht Club, and took the cup to the 
Great Lakes. Nahma was the latest 
boat of the lot, having been built in 
1916 for Commodore W. H. Childs 
and Addison Hanan for the defense 
of the cup that year. 





Well bunched on the windward leg 


How the Races Were Sailed 

The first race was over a wind- 
ward and leeward course of 3% 
miles to the leg, sailed twice over, 
and as the first leg was to windward 
in a very light breeze from east by 
south the start meant much. Nahma 
was over first, followed by Hayseed 
V and then JV, but the boats were 
well bunched, there being only 25 
seconds between the first and the 
last. Hayseed IV, which was sailed 
by “Bob” Bavier, being the last 
boat, immediately split tacks and 
stood out on a long port board into 
the Sound, while Nahma kept Hay- 
seed V covered, both boats standing 
in towards the Connecticut shore. 
There was a squall making up in the 
northwest and the wind backed to 
northeast, the shift reaching Hay- 
seed IV first and giving her a good 
lift, so that when the inshore boats 
tacked and they all came together 
again, Hayseed IV crossed Nahma. 
The Boston boat was favored by the 
shift and she drew ahead and 
crossed Nahma when they came to- 
gether. Bavier kept both of these 
boats covered after that all the way 
to the first mark, which he rounded 
I minute and 8 seconds ahead of 
Hayseed V and 2 minutes and 7 
seconds ahead of the Nahma. 

They all set spinnakers to star- 
board and in the run down the wind 
Nahma proved the fastest and 
closed up on both boats. Just as the 
mark was reached she slid inside of 
the Boston boat and rounded to 
seconds ahead of her and only 22 
seconds behind the Hayseed IV. 
Bavier, on the latter boat, naturally 
kept on Nahma’s weather, and be- 
tween her and the mark, on the 
second beat to windward and Hay- 
seed V took a loser’s chance and 
made a leg off into the Sound. This 
is always apt to happen in a three- 
boat-race and Hayseed IV had to 
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let her go in order to keep Nahma 
covered. The Boston boat picked 
up a better breeze and when the 
wind hauled a bit to the southeast 
she tacked. When the fleet came 
together again she was a % mile in 
the lead, with Hayseed IV second 
and Nahma in last place. In this 
order they rounded the windward 
buoy, Hayseed V being 3 minutes 
and 39 seconds ahead of Hayseed 
IV and 5 minutes 53 seconds ahead 
of Nahma. It was this tack off 
shore that gave the race to the Bos- 
ton boat. 

During the run home the wind 
hauled to the SSW when near the 
finish, and when only 4% mile-away 
from the line Nahma came up on a 
freshening breeze and passed Hay- 
seed IV to windward, nosing her 
out just before they crossed. The 
boats were some distance apart at 
the time and not near enough for 


itll 
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Hayseed V, the challenger of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club 


Start of the first day's race. 
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Nahma first over 


Bavier to luff her out and save his 
position. Luck favored the Nahma 
on this leg and saved her from last 
place. 

The elapsed times at the various 
marks were as follows, the start 
being at 2:40. 

‘ 3d 4th 
Leg y Leg 
Hayseed V.. 1-02-38 54-2 
Nahma..... 1-03-37 53- 
Hayseed IV. 1-01-30 55-0: 
The Second Race 

The second day’s race was tri- 
angular, over a 15-mile course, with 
the wind from the east and about 
10 miles strength at the start, so 
that the boats were moving pretty 
fast. The Boston boat was a litle 
too anxious and drove down on the 
line so as to be over with the gun. 
She was too soon, however, crossed 
5 seconds before the starting signal 
and had to go back, wear around 
the committee boat and cross again, 
a maneuver which lost her a minute 
and 4 seconds right there at the 
start. Nahma was over first, 4 
seconds after the gun; and as the 
Hayseed V, with the greatest num- 
ber of points to her credit, was her 
most dangerous competitor, Hanan 
naturally staid up on her weather 
and kept between her and the mark. 
This gave Hayseed IV a chance to 
play a lone hand and she stood to 
the south’ard into the Sound, while 
the other two tacked along the Con- 
necticut shore. 

Bavier stood well across the 
Sound and soon picked up a fresh- 
ening breeze. He hung on to his 
port board so long that it looked as 
if he might overstand the mark, 
which could not be seen in the haze, 
and the boats did not come together 
again until some one-half mile from 
the first mark, when the New Ro- 
chelle boat crossed the Nahma by 
some one-third of a mile, the latter 
being about a quarter of a mile to 


Total 
Leg Elapsed 

56-51 36-49 3-30-45 
1-02-54 32-17 3-32-06 
1-01-02 34-45 3-32-20 























The crew of Hayseed V. Ralph Hendrie (at left), George Pulver, 
Chester Flint, H. L. Bowden and Newell Vaugham 


windward of the Boston boat. Hay- 
seed IV rounded 4 minutes and 20 
seconds ahead of Nahma and the 
race seemed over, then and there. 

Heavy squalls were making up 
in the west and north and before the 
boats reached the second mark un- 
der the Long Island shore a sharp, 
little squall hit them which blew for 
a few minutes and was followed by 
rain, which killed the wind after 
Hayseed IV and Nahma had 
rounded. First one and then another 
of the boats would be standing up 
straight with no wind, then one 
after another would get a breeze 
from a different direction as the 
wind went around the compass, 
keeping all hands busy trimming 
sails, setting, taking in and jibing 
spinnakers. It was hard work and 
those on the New Rochelle boat 
worked their light sails well and 
took advantage of every little shift 
as it came along. 

Nahma proved fast on this last 
leg, however, and gained on the 
leader. As they neared the finish 
the wind hauled to the west, giving 
a close reach to the line in which 
Nahma closed on Hayseed fast, but 
could not catch her and the New 
Rochelle boat crossed just 38 sec- 
onds ahead of the defender, giving 
her her second straight defeat. The 
Boston boat had been badly treated 
by a soft spot on the second leg and 
finished over 10 minutes behind the 
leader. The following are the times 
for the various legs: 


Elapsed 

Ist Leg 2d Leg 3d Leg Time 

Hayseed IV... 1-15-45 39-52 1-13-49 3-09-26 
Nahma ...... 1-20-05 38-54 1-11-05 3-10-04 
58-11 58-23 3-20-23 


Hayseed V... 1-23-49 


This gave each boat eight points 
in the series and made the result de- 
pendent on the last day, whoever 
won this third race taking the ,up. 
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Third Race 


The wind was so light at the time 
for starting the next day that the 
judges postponed the start 45 min- 
untes until it had settled in east- 
southeast, when the mark was set 
and the boats sent off on a wind- 
ward and leeward course. All of 
the boats made a poor start, Nahma 
getting in stays just before the gun 
went off. She gathered way, how- 
ever, and crossed on the port tack 
45 seconds after the gun, but before 
the other two boats could get up 
against the tide. This gave her an 
advantage she never relinquished, 
particularly as none of the boats 
split tacks at the start and all stood 
out into the Sound following the 
Nahma. Hayseed IV seemed to be 
moving very well in the light air, 
but the Boston boat seemed sluggish 
and it looked as if she were being 
pinched too much. Hayseed IV 
finally came about and stood in to- 
wards the Connecticut shore, while 
Nahma kept on with Hayseed V 
covered. Two-thirds of the way of 
the first mark they all came together 
again as Hayseed IV stood out, and 
Nahma crossed her and then tacked 
on her weather with a comfortable 
lead. She went around the first 
mark a minute and 26 seconds 
ahead of Hayseed IV, the latter 
being 2 minutes and 10 seconds 
ahead of the Boston boat. 

On the run down the wind the 
first time these positions did not 
change and as the wind lightened 
the relative time between the boats 
was lengthened at the second mark. 
Hayseed V made the best turn at 
this mark, getting in her light sails 
beautifully and reaching around as 
she trimmed in her mainsail. As 
the wind backed a point or so, en- 
abling all the boats to lay up closer 
to their course, no one split tacks 


On board Nahma waiting for a breeze. 


Hanan, “Butts” Whiting, C. D. Mower, Addison Hanan 
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Left to right, L. and R. 


for awhile. Finally the Boston boat 
broke away and gained a little there- 
by, but not enough to alter her po- 
sition in the race and she was still 
third at the outer mark. The wind 
held steady from that point to the 
finish and all set spinnakers on the 
run home, which was little more 
than a procession, Nahma finishing 
first. This gave Nahma 13 points 
in the final count, Hayseed IV 12 
points and Hayseed V, 11. The 
time for the various legs follows: 


Ist 2d 0s 3d 4th Elapsed 
Leg Leg Leg Leg Time 
56-18 37-26 52-43 41-39 3-08-06 
57-44 38-13 52-47 41-38 3-10-22 
59-54 38-26 52-15 42-45 3-13-20 


Nahma ....... 
Hayseed IV.... 
Hayseed V.... 


A three-match race is always a 
difficult one to sail as there is the 
chance of the last boat splitting 
tacks and going off on a wind hunt- 
ing expedition, so that the last boat 
often may get the advantage. This 
happened in each of the first two 
races and the last boat went from 
last to first position in each of them. 
It is all part of the game, and while 
it makes it difficult for the leading 
boat at the time, it shows good judg- 
ment on the part of the loser. 

The judges in the contest were 
Philip Mallory, representing the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club; Howell 
C. Perrin, representing the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, and Herbert. L. 
Stone, referee. 

The crews of the various boats 
were, Nahma, Addison Hanan, W. 
H. Childs, Butler Whiting, C. D. 
Mower (who has sailed in every 
series for this trophy since 1902), 
and Leonard Hanan; Hayseed IV, 
Robt. Bavier, Gerald Ford, T. A. 
Clark, Allan Clark, Cornelius 
Shields, E. D. Steelman; Hayseed 
V, H. L. Bowden, Ralph Hendrie 
(skipper), Chester Flint, Geo. Pul- 
ver, Newell Vaugham. 
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The two Gardner-designed boats of the American six-meter team. Montauk, at left; Grebe, the best performer in the trials, at right 


-Seawanhaka British-American Cup Team 


By ARTHUR F. ALDRIDGE 


HE Seawanhaka - Corinthian 

. Yacht Club has always been 
progressive. Since its organization 
in 1871, when it had a home on 
Staten Island, it has worked with 
the idea of developing the Corin- 
thian. Its object, according to the 
certificate of incorporation, is to 


“encourage its members, first, in 
becoming proficient in navigation ; 
second, in the personal manage- 
ment, control and handling of their 
yachts ; third, in all matters pertain- 


ing to seamanship.” That it has 
lived up to its object is shown by 
its activities. 

This year it is particularly active 
in that respect. Its members are 
racing their Victory and “S” class 
sloops. A large fleet of the Fish 
class yachts are competing in series 
prizes. A new class of small cat- 
boats has been built for the young- 
sters. There are 16 of these boats. 
Then, also, a committee of the club 
has arranged an international team 
race, the first of its kind in the his- 
tory of yachting. 

International sport is always at- 
tractive. The America’s Cup race; 
arouse an immense amount of en- 
thusiasm. British and Canadian 
yachts have come here in the past 
to race for the Seawanhaka Chal- 
lenge Cup for small yachts and 
those races taught much and 
proved valuable. Occasionally an 
American yacht has visited Great 
Britain and other yachting coun- 
tries. Among these have been 
Navahoe, Vigilant, Niagara, Ingo- 
mar, Westward, and they have 
been more or less successful. So 
this year, thanks to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the Seawanhaka- 


Corinthians, four yachts are to 
start competition for a new trophy, 
the British-American Cup, and the 
races will be different from any 
previous contests in that they are 
team races. These four yachts are 
to race against four British yachts 
built to the same class. A series of 
six races is to be sailed on the 
Solent during Cowes week. The 
scoring will give 7 points to the 
winner in each race, 5, 3, 2 and I 
for the next four and nothing for 
the last three. Next year British 
yachtsmen are to build to an Amer- 


ican class and race here, and so for 
ten years, according to the agree- 
ment, this trophy is to be in com- 
petition. 

Rear-Commodore Paul L. Ham- 
mond is really responsible for this 
contest. He first talked over the 
plan with Charles Nicholson when 
that designer was here last summer. 
Mr. Nicholson talked with British 
yachtsmen and among those who 
became interested were Sir Charles 
Allom, Sir Ralph St. G. C. Gore, 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron and 
Algernon Maudsley. A committee 


Genie, the American 6-meter boat owned by Frank C. Paine, and one of the team 
that is going to England to take part in the 6-meter team match 
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of British yachtsmen was formed 
representing the Royal Yacht 
Squadron and the Royal Victoria, 
Royal London and Royal Thames 
Yacht Clubs. On this side the Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club 
committee is composed of Percy 
Chubb, Commodore Ralph N. 
Ellis, Vice-Commodore Junius S. 
Morgan, Jr., W. A. W. Stewart, C. 
Sherman Hoyt and Rear-Commo- 
dore Paul L. Hammond, who acted 
as secretary. It was not a difficult 
task to arrange the match. Each 
side was keen for it. It was agreed 
that each side should be represented 
by not more than four yachts built 
to the British 6-metre class. 

As has already been told in 
YACHTING, four yachts have been 
built on this side, and they were 
shipped to England on June 25. 
Their owners and crews left on the 
Aquitania on July 5 and they will 
have about two weeks of sailing on 
the Solent before the first race of 
the series on July 29. The Royal 
Yacht Squadron will handle three 
races of the series and the other 
three are to be under the auspices 
of the Royal Victoria, Royal Lon- 
don and Royal Thames Yacht 
Clubs. 

The four American yachts are: 

Grebe, designed by William 
Gardner, built by Nevins at City 
Island for I. Townsend Irvin, 
Richard de B. Boardman and John 
L. Saltonstall, Mr. Boardman be- 
ing the skipper. 

Montauk, designed by William 
Gardner, built by B. F. Wood’s 
Sons at City Island for W. A. W. 
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Sheila, another of the American 6-meter boats owned by Paul L. Hammond and 
others 


Stewart and Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
who, with J. Lloyd Derby, make 
up the crew. 

Sheila, designed by W. Starling 
Burgess and Francis Herreshoff, 
built at Herreshoff’s for Paul L. 
Hammond, George F. Baker, Jr., 
N. Y. Y. C., John F. Birmingham 
and Albert Strauss. She will ve 
handled by Paul Hammond, C. 
Sherman Hoyt and C. F. Have- 
meyer. 

Genie, designed by W. Starling 





Sheila and Genie on the ways. 
supposed to be the heavy-weather boats of the American team. They were designed 
by W. Starling Burgess 


They have long waterlines, short ends, and are 


Burgess and built at Province- 
town, Mass., for Rear-Commodore 
Frank C. Paine, of the Corinthian 
Y. C. of Marblehead. She will be 
sailed by her owner, Francis Her- 
reshoff and W. S. Burgess. 

Although each yacht rates 6 
metres according to the British rule 
they are very different in model and 
their general dimensions vary con- 
siderably. The two Gardner 
yachts are longer overall and 
shorter on the water line than the 
3urgess pair. The Montauk has a 
short waterline, is fuller in the 
ends, has longer overhangs and 
smaller girth. This difference in 
girth allows Grebe, the other Gard- 
ner boat, to be longer on the water- 
line, with slightly increased beam 
and displacement. The Genie ap- 
proximates very closely to the 
Grebe, having a slightly smaller 
girth section with a little larger 
sail plan. The Sheila, with the 
longest waterline and a larger dis- 
placement than Genie, has a smaller 
sail plan and higher rig. 

The general dimensions are as 
follows: 

Grebe—L.O.A., 30’ 10”; L.W.L., 21’ 9”: B., 
7’ 4”; draft, 5’ 4%”; S. A., 482 square feet. 
Montauk—L.O.A., 33’ 10”; L.W.L., 21’ 1%"; 
B., 7’; draft, 4 10%”; S.A., 470 square feet. 
Sheila—L.O.A., 27’; L.W.L., 23’ 6”; B., 7’; 
draft, 5’ 2”; S.A., 475 square feet. 
Genie—L.O.A., 27’; L.W.L., 22’; B., 6’ 11”; 
draft, 5’ 2”; S.A., 515 square feet. 


The yachts carry the jib-headed 
or Bermudian rig, the mast being 
solid, complying with the British 
requirements, for two-thirds of its 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A New Auxiliary Schooner for Lake Michigan 


VERY attractive and husky 

little schooner of the fisher- 
man type has been designed by 
William H. Hand, Jr. of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., for U. J. Herrmann, 
of the Chicago Yacht Club. She 
was launched at the yard of Hodg- 
don Brothers, East Boothbay, Me., 
in June and has been named 
Swastika. The plans and photo- 
graph of her show what an able 
and comfortable little vessel she is, 
and will bear close study. 

In lines and arrangement the 
new schooner is very similar to 
Mr. Hand’s schooner Whistler, 
although she is a little smaller, and 
the plans show many unusual de- 
tails. The main cabin is amidships 
and is fitted with two pivot berths, 
two transoms, and one athwartship 
sofa, making it possible to sleep five 
comfortably in this compartment. 
The spring bottom pivot berths 
form comfortable high backs for 
day use and unusually wide and 
comfortable berths at night. - Under 
the sofa is a big locker for baggage 
and, in addition, the main cabin has 
a buffet, wardrobe, closets, drawers, 
shelves and a large cabin table 
which folds ingeniously against the 











bulkhead at the forward end. 
Forward of the main cabin is the 
galley, so arranged that the cook 
can have no excuse for failing to 
provide a good meal, for there is a 
four-hole Shipmate range, plenty 
of room, and all details have been 
developed with an eye to con- 
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venience. There is a good fore- 
castle forward for the one paid 
hand. 

Abaft the cabin is a toilet room 
and the motor room, which is ar- 
ranged as a living compartment and 
might almost be called a “motor- 
less motor-room,” for the motor is 
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Acccmmodation plan and station sections of 40-foot waterline cruising auxiliary schooner, designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 
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The Swastika at her builder's yard after being launched and before her ballast was put aboard 


not in sight, being under a cleverly 
designed cover which completely 
houses the 4-cylinder engine, pip- 
ing and all accessories except 
gauges, switches and _ controls, 
which are mounted on an instru- 
ment board at the after end. This 
housing is easily removed and 
makes the motor as accessible as 
with the standard type automobile 
bonnet. All ventilation to motor is 
through a grill in the after bulk- 
head. In the motor room there are 
two transoms and two pivot berths 
as in the main cabin. This power 
plant turns a 28 inch by 18 inch 
two-blade Hyde wheel which will 
give a speed of about 8% nautical 
miles under ordinary conditions. 

The sail plan is moderate, yet 
shows enough canvas to insure good 
speed under sail in average weather, 
and with her powerful underbody 
she should prove fast in strong 
breezes. She will garry dories, 
fisherman style, as tenders, and 
there is ample deck room to stow 
and handle them properly. 

The construction is unusually 
strong, the frames being double 
moulded, sawn to form, sided four 
inches, and spaced 15 inches on 
centers, while the planking is of 134 
inches Georgia pine. With the ex- 
ception of an iron shoe weighing 
about two tons all ballast will be 
carried inside, fisherman style, in- 
suring easy action in rough water. 

wastika’s maiden voyage will 
be from East Boothbav, Me., to 
Chicago, a trip which will take her 
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across the Bay of Fundy, around 
Nova Scotia, across the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and into the Great 
Lakes through the St. Lawrence 
river. If she arrives in time she 
will probably be seen in the Mack- 
inac Race, as her owner is a well- 


known Lake Michigan racing 
sailor. 
Her dimensions are: Length 


overall, 54 feet 6 inches; length 
waterline, 40 feet 8 inches; beam, 
14 feet; draft, 6 feet; sail area, 
1400 square feet. 





A 56-Foot Combination 
Fast Day Boat and Cruiser 


The plans shown here are a com- 
bination of the desirable qualities 
of the express day boat and the fast 
cruiser, and are from the office of 
Thomas D. Bowes, M. E., of Phila- 
delphia. They embody the experi- 
ence gained in the designing of 
many successful boats of this type. 

The qualities sought in this com- 
bination design were, first, sea go- 
ing ability for length; second, high 
speed; third, comfortable cruising 
for a party of 
four or six, and fourth, a boat that 
could be handled with small crew 
for whom good accommodations 
should be provided. The boat has 
the following dimensions: Length 
overall, 56’; length on waterline, 
55’ 6"; beam, 11’; draught, 3’ 6”. 

The forecastle is forward and has 
two transoms and two pipe berths, 
two full length hanging lockers, 
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drawer space under transoms and 
a dresser at the after bulkhead with 
space on top for a two-burner stove. 

Abaft this comes the engine 

room extending partly under the 
bridge deck in the cockpit. This 
bridge deck at the forward end of 
the cockpit gives additional head- 
room over the engine, provides a 
place for the steering gear, clutch 
control and spark and throttle con- 
trols. 
The cockpit amidships is 9’ 6” 
long and is large and roomy for this 
size and type of boat. The best 
place for the cockpit on express 
cruisers is forward, as it is dryer 
and a better location for observa- 
tion, as this type of boat throws 
more spray in the last third of the 
length than anywhere else. This 
cockpit is enclosed. This is a fea- 
ture developed by the designer so 
that it is possible to have a cockpit 
that can be quickly changed into a 
deck house that is wind-proof and 
water-tight, but still of such a con- 
struction that it can be quickly 
opened up with the windows so ar- 
ranged that they are entirely out of 
the way, yet with no pockets that 
might leak. 

Directly abaft the enclosed cock- 
pit, on top of the cabin trunk is a 
small bridge or steering station that 
can be fitted with engine room tele- 
graphs. This provides a position 
from which to handle the boat in 
foggy weather or when navigating 
narrow streams with high banks. 

Following the galley comes a 
large main cabin, 8’ 3” long, pro- 






A fast 56-foot combination day boat and cruiser, designed by Thomas D. Bowes 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 56-foot combination day boat and cruiser 


vided with 6’ 6” extension berths 
on each side. The back cushions 
in this cabin can be arranged so that 
they can hinge up and form upper 
berths. 

There is also a large double state- 
room and a toilet room under the 
after cabin trunk. 

With this arrangement, in bad 
weather it is possible to go from 
the enclosed cockpit or deck house 
to the after end of the after state- 
room without going outside, or it 
is possible to drop down into the 
engine room through the hatch 
which has been provided just for- 
ward of the steering gear. 

The plans show two 300 H.P. 
motors which should give a speed 
in excess of 30 statute miles per 
hour. 


A Light Skiff 


Model yachtsmen who sail out- 


side in open waters or who follow 
their models in skiffs will be in- 
terested in the design by John O. 
Berg, M. E., of a skiff adapted to 
and designed for that kind of serv- 
ice, or for any service where a light 
and easy rowing boat might be 
found desirable. 

The angular transom may be 
made square if desired, but for 
model sailing it is of value, par- 
ticularly when towing or holding a 
model, as she is less likely to be 
damaged when ramming the sloping 
planes, while this type of stern re- 
tains the needed stability which is 
lost to a certain degree in the dou- 
ble ender type of skiff sometimes 
used. 

The side planks may be made in 
one piece, either 1%” cedar or 3%” 
mahogany, and finished bright. The 
bottom planking should be of 14” 
cedar, full lengths, four planks to 


the half breadth, the center plank is 
of 7” thick tapered in cross sec- 
tion toward its edges to the curva- 
ture of cross sections of the boat. 
Inside the timbers are flattened 
slightly to receive the center plank. 

In the design the gunwales are 
rabbeted to receive the side plank 
flush, thus forming the rail. At the 
same time the edges of it are 
rounded, as all the edges and 
corners of the boat should be if it 
is to be used for model sailing. 

It will be found that the rowing 
position is comfortable for the aver- 
age man and that the boat is amply 
stable to permit the safe handling 
of a model over the side by a man 
considerably above the average 
weight. 

The design is a further develop- 
ment of a type built by Mr. Bull, 
of the Prospect Park Model Yacht 
Club,to whom the writer is indebted. 
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A 55-Foot Motor =| Houseboat 


HE accompanying plans show 
I a 55-foot houseboat, de- 
signed by Ralph E. Winslow, of 
Atlantic, Mass., that is a particular- 
ly roomy and comfortable craft for 
her dimensions. As the draught has 
been kept low, yet by the use of a 
slightly tunneled stern an efficient 
propeller can be used. 
The arrangements below show a 





windlass, etc. By the use of side 
curtains, the forward deck may be 
enclosed in bad weather and made 
practically into a pilot house— 
warm, dry, and protected. 

There is a comfortable after deck 
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large main cabin and dining room 
with transoms, two pullman berths, 
buffet, writing desk, etc. Two 
guests’ staterooms with berths, 
clothes’ closets and drawers are pro- 
vided, with a large bathroom with 
tub and shower, also an owner’s 
double stateroom with a private 
toilet room opening from it. 

The galley is of good size and 
conveniently arranged for service to 
either the owner's or crew’s quar- 
ters. The engine room is designed 
to contain a 4- or 6-cylinder heavy 
duty motor of 40-50 H.P., which 
will give a speed of 9-10 miles an 


hour. It also provides for the in- 
stallation of a small electric plant, 
hot water heater, work bench, oil 
tanks, tool locker, etc. 

The deck arrangement is worked 
out well. There is a deck house 14 
feet long, with a table, chart and 
book case, oil clothing locker, com- 
panionway to deck, and ample space 
for chairs. The deck house has win- 
dows on all sides, so that it will be 
an especially pleasant place in bad 
weather. The forward or navigat- 
ing deck is protected by a glass 
windshield and fitted with doors to 
give access to the forecastle deck, 


aa 


with built-in seats as well as space 
for chairs and table. A small quar- 
ter deck is provided for the crew. 
Two tenders, 12 feet long, are 
swung on davits and may be car- 
ried inboard on the after deck when 
necessary. Two windlasses are pro- 
vided, one forward for anchor, and 
one aft to help haul off in case of 
grounding when going South. 
There are total sleeping accom- 
modations for from five to seven 
persons, besides a crew of two. 
The general dimensions are: 
length, overall, 55 feet; beam, 15 
feet 6 inches; draught, 3 feet. 
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Building a 24-Foot Auxili- 
ary Cruiser 
By S. S$. Rani 
Part IV—OutTFITTING 

When our little ship is completed 
to the point where we begin to think 
about her cabin arrangement, we 
naturally turn to the architect’s ac- 
commodation plans. As most of us 
have been cruising, we can gen- 
erally find on this plan points on 
which we disagree with him, and 
our own experience usually sug- 
gests an arrangement that suits us 
better than he has shown, and such 
will be the case as long as there are 
two minds left on this planet. I 
have, however, laid out two ar- 
rangements that I have found to 
be very convenient for cruising, and 
with the little discussion included 
in this article an arrangement to 
suit each builder’s particular needs 
will doubtless suggest itself. 

My experience in cruising has 
taught me that the simplest ar- 
rangement is always the best and 
that next to the sleeping accom- 
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modations the galley is the most im- 
portant feature in a boat. 

Sleeping aboard a boat, and espe- 
cially one of this size, can be ac- 
complished best on a pipe berth, 
which in itself is a simple arrange- 
ment which anyone can construct 
at a small cost or can buy from 
any marine supply house. The bed 
and clothes are easily folded up 
against the side when not in use, 
thus eliminating the necessity of 
stowing the clothes away in a 
locker where, guard them as one 
will, they are bound to get wet. The 
one reason that ports were not put 
on the side of this little cruiser was 
that a pipe berth would obscure 
them where folded back. 

Hammocks also form an excel- 
lent bed and the transom cushions 
for those who care for them are 
next in order. 

For the galley I would select a 
spirit stove, preferably one of the 
canned heat type, which I have used 
with considerable success. The 
utensils should be as few in num- 
ber as one can get along with and 
I have found that those of tin or 
erameled ware are the best. A lit- 
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tle incident that caused me to adopt 
these for the cruiser may be of in- 
terest. I was about to pass a motor 
boat in going into one of the creeks 
on the Chesapeake when I re- 
marked to the mate that the engine 
of the boat coming towards us was 
making an awful clatter. Imagine 
our surprise when she passed us 
and we saw trailing astern of her 
a heaving line fairly bristling with 
tin dishes which were attached 
with hooks to the heaving line. 
Since then we haven’t washed 
dishes on our cruises except when 
at rest with no prospects of a start 
before another meal. 

The toilet is next in importance 
and it may be placed in a separate 
compartment or preferably under 
a seat in a boat as small as this 
one, or may even be dispensed with 
altogether, but if one is included, 
don’t get the cheapest that is to be 
had, for these will be an endless 
source of trouble, but get a well 
designed one from a reliable maker. 
Some may be found designed espe- 
cially for small boat use. 

Water may be carried in tin 
tanks, or best of all in an oak water 
breaker, and if this type is used 
purchase it early and keep it filled 
for some time before going cruis- 
ing, for they are bound to taint the 
water with tannic acid if used 
when brand new. 

In painting the cabin and exterior 
of the boat choose the darker tints, 
for they do not show dirt so easily 
and no one wants to be continually 
cleaning them on a cruise. 

The same will apply to the deck 
fittings. Galvanized ones are 
cheaper and can be painted with 
2l-minum paint to look just as nice 
as any polished brass fitting on the 
rarket. 

(To be concluded) 
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In long-distance racing one’s ability to carry on and drive the boat for all she is worth, especially at 
night, counts for much 


Some Hints on Long Distance Racing 


T looks as if there was going to 

be quite a revival of long- 
distance racing this summer as 
many new events of from 100 to 
350 miles in length have been 
scheduled, while a number of the 
older races which have been allowed 
to lapse the last few years are to be 
brought to life again. This applies 
to both the Atlantic Coast and the 
Great Lakes, and also to the Pa- 
cific Coast. This is a particularly 
healthful sign, as there is nothing 
that develops all-around seaman- 
ship and resourcefulness as much 
as a long distance ocean race that 
keeps the contestants going night 
and day, much of the time when 
they are out of sight of each other 
and have not the stimulus of hav- 
ing the boats they have to beat in 
sight. 

Among the new races scheduled 
are the Bayside Yacht Club’s races 
for auxiliaries around Block Island, 
a race for cruising yachts of the 
Hand and Alden types, given by the 
New Bedford Yacht Club, a race 
around Cornfield Lightship and re- 
turn given by the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, while some of the older 
events that will be sailed this year 
ire the race for the Brooklyn Chal- 
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lenge Cup, the Mackinac Race, the 
Essington-Atlantic City Race, and 
a number of races on the Pacific. 

This means that there will be 
many skippers and crews sailing in 
these events that have not hereto- 
fore taken part in races of this kind 
and that have had no experience in 
these long grinds. As experience 
counts very much in this kind of 
racing, perhaps the following hints 
may not be amiss and may help 
some of the newcomers to land their 
boats in good positions at the finish 
line. Some of what follows applies 
to sailing yachts only and some to 
both power and sailboats. 

In the first place, it should be 
said that more long-distance races 
are won or lost during the night 
than during the daylight hours, 
and those who sail their boats best 
during the darkness usually come 
out ahead, everything else being 
equal. It is the man who knows 
how to keep his boat going in the 
darkness, who keeps his crew on 
the alert, trims his sails properly to 
a wind whose direction he cannot 
see, who knows where he is all the 
time, and is familiar with the usual 
night conditions, that usually finds 
himself in the lead when daylight 


comes. As most summer sailing 
and racing is done during the day, 
too many yacht sailors are un- 
familiar with night conditions and 
do not make the most of them, 
while many of them are apt to “get 
lost” after sailing several hours at 
night and are often unable to 
identify lights or other navigation 
marks. They have even been 
known to confuse a steamer’s mast 
headlight with a lighthouse and 
steer for it. 

In the first place a skipper should 
see that the watch on deck during 
the night are fresh, alert and not 
tired out. This is a hard thing to 
do, especially the first night, for 
during the first hours of the race 
everyone wants to be on deck and 
no one wants to go below for a 
“caulk,” the consequence being that 
when night comes the gang sits 
around in the cockpit until ten or 
eleven o'clock because no one is 
sleepy, and so the crowd that has 
the middle watch from twelve to 
four is usually pretty dead. 

On starting a long-distance race 
the crew’ should be divided into 
watches, taking care to put the two 
best men in charge of each watch, 
and then insisting that the watch 
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below keep below and rest up in 
preparation for their watch on 
deck. I remember sailing one long- 
distance race where we were out 
three nights and practically no one 
got any sleep until the third night, 
when everyone was so dead that it 
was hard to keep any of them 
awake. 

The direction of the wind at 
night should be carefully ascer- 
tained, by feeling for it, and the 
sails trimmed accordingly. When 
the wind is so that one can lay his 
course this is not such a difficult 
matter, for a compass course can 
be set and unless the wind shifts or 
the helmsman gets off his course, 
the sails can be kept drawing. But 
when by the wind, and trying to 
sail as close as possible, an inex- 
perienced helmsman will be aback 
frequently with his sail shaking, or 
else will fall off too far. The best 
way to sail a windward course at 
night is to ascertain the true direc- 
tion of the wind, set a compass 
course as close as the boat will lay 
to the wind and then keep closely 
on that course until the skipper de- 
cides to tack. Even then, if the 
wind is not steady, one will keep 
getting headed off and will have to 
do a certain amount of feeling to 
find out just where the wind is 
coming from. A flash light that 
can be thrown on the luff of the sail 
from time to time often helps to 
determine whether it is full and 
drawing properly. 

If it is blowing hard at night the 
novice is apt to lose his nerve and 
not drive the boat for all there is 
in her. The wind always seems 
heavier when one can’t gauge its 
weight by the water, and the seas 
seem more formidable when they 
tumble aboard now and then out of 
the blackness without any warning. 

On the other hand, during the 
summer season one is apt to get 
several hours of calm during a 
night and then a breeze off the land, 
if he is anywhere near shore, to- 
wards the early morning. If sail- 
ing on the coast and one runs into 
such a calm, careful note should be 
taken as to the condition of the tide. 
If it is ahead and the boat has not 
enough headway to stem it, the 
anchor should be dropped to hold 
what you have gained. The use of 
the hand lead will clearly tell 
whether a boat is going ahead or 
back over the bottom. Speaking 
of leads, it is a good plan when on 
soundings to have the lead line 
coiled down in a box, or in a corner 
of the cockpit, during the night 
where it can be reached quickly 
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whenever it is wanted, without hav- 
ing to go below to break it out and 
wake up all of the gang who are 
sleeping in, and then find the bights 
crossed and in a mess. As a rule 
the lead is used entirely too little 
in a race of this kind. After 
anchoring, be sure to keep alert for 
the first change in the tide or for a 
light breath of air which may en- 
able you to stem it. This can 
usually be determined by keeping 
the lead overboard as a drift lead 
with considerable slack to the line, 
the inboard end of which can be 
made fast on deck, and felt from 
time to time. 

Often under such conditions a 
breeze may be found close in shore 
when there is none a little distance 
out to sea and by working in a few 
hundred yards off the beach (pro- 
vided there is enough water) one 
can often gain a decided advantage 
over those remaining outside. 

The only way to sail a good race 
is to know your position exactly at 
all times, and to this end the log 
should be adequately kept by those 
on deck, with hourly or even half- 
hourly notes on speed, course, tidal 
and wind conditions, leeway, etc. 
One man should do the navigating 
and should be responsible” for 
knowing the ship’s position at all 
times. This is especially necessary 
in case of fog. Fog is bad enough 
at any time, but the combination of 
fog and night, when the bow of the 
boat cannot be seen from the tiller, 
is very apt to confuse one so that 
after a few hours he becomes hope- 
lessly lost. If speed and course are 
known accurately, however, and are 
plotted on the chart with any allow- 
ance for tide or leeway, one cannot 
go far wrong. There is one re- 
quisite, however, for accurate navi- 
gation and that is an adequate com- 
pass whose deviation is accurately 
known. Too many men sail these 
long-distance races with a compass 
about whose error they know abso- 
lutely nothing and who believe it is 
all right just because it answers in 
the hit or miss fashion in which 
they navigate in their day sailing 
in home waters. 

It is not a difficult matter to 
check up your compass and obtain 
the deviation. Any man can do it 
who knows how to apply deviation 
(and no one should go on a long- 
distance race who does not know 
that much). A compass can be 
compensated, of course, by an ad- 
juster and a steering card given to 
show the proper compass course to 
steer to make good any desired 
magnetic heading, but the amateur 
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can find the direction himself just 
as well with a little practice. Prob- 
ably the easiest way to do this is 
by swinging ship and taking a bear- 
ing on a distant object, such as a 
lighthouse, some four miles away, 
steadying the yacht on every other 
compass point and reading the bear- 
ing. The average of these bearings. 
can be taken as the correct magnetic 
bearing of the lighthouse, and any 
difference to the right or left of 
this correct bearing on any particu- 
lar point will be the deviation of the 
compass on that point, remember- 
ing that when the correct bearing 
of the object is to the right of the 
bearing indicated by the card, that 
the error is east, and if to the left 
it is west. 

The difficulty of this, however, 
is that most yachtsmen have no 
bearing finder or sight vanes with 
which to get an accurate bearing. 
The subject, however, requires 
more space than is possible here, 
and it will be taken up separately 
in a special article in the next issue. 

One should never go on a long- 
distance race without an adequate 
navigating equipment. This means 
not only a compass whose error is 
known, but adequate charts for the 
whole distance, the coast pilot, 
lighthouse book showing the char- 
acteristics of each light and fog 
signals, lead line and, if possible, an 
accurate taffrail log. With these, 
and with a knowledge of how to 
use them, one should not go wrong 
even in thick weather. 

Strategy also plays a part in long- 
distance racing at night, and one 
boat will often try to steal a march 
on another by taking advantage of 
local conditions, knowledge of tides, 
winds, etc., and for this reason will 
often try to avoid being seen by the 
other boats at night. Skippers 
sometimes put out their running 
lights for this reason in order to 
slip by their competitors unseen. 
While this may be permissible, the 
lights should be carried inboard and 
always lighted, where they can be 
shown quickly in the event of ap- 
proaching any other vessel. 





The New Pequot Yacht 
Club 


A new yacht club that will take 
its place in Long Island Sound rac- 
ing was formed last fall at South- 
port, Conn., and will enter its first 
active season this summer. This. 
is the Pequot Yacht Club, which: 
already has a membership of about 
55, with many additional applica- 
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tions which have not yet been acted 
upon. 

Those who organized the club 
have been racing on the Sound for 
the last three years, and have sailed 
principally Buzzards Bay  18- 
footers. This year the members of 
the club have started a one-design 
class in which four boats have 
already been built. These boats are 
from designs by Wm. Gardner, and 
are like the Victory Class with the 
exception that they are larger, be- 
ing 23 feet on the water, and 35 
feet over all. They are combina- 
tion keel and centerboard boats, as 
the depth of water around South- 
port, Conn., makes this advisable. 


Before the Mast 


(Continued from page 18) 
chests packed and ready for going 
ashore, knowing that the last hours 
aboard would be busy furling sails, 
making fast and cleaning up for the 
last time. Old shirts and dungarees 
that had done duty in the tropics 
and had seen their best days were 
thrown overboard. Shore clothes, 
not used since we had left Mon- 
rovia, were broken out and brushed, 
photographs that had been tacked 
over our bunks were taken down, 
making the bulkheads appear bare 
and cold. Everyone was intent on 
getting ashore just as.soon as we 
were made fast to the dock. 

The middle of that afternoon we 
sighted several steamers bound in 
towards New York, so we knew we 
were closing in on the beach, but in 
the summer haze we got no landfall 
during daylight, though the wind 
held true and moderate. It had no 
sooner gotten dark, however, than 
the lookout on the foc’s’le head re- 
ported a light 3 points on the port 
bow, and after watching it for a 
few minutes the Old Man said to 
Mr. Elder in a satisfied tone, “‘Bar- 
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Four of the new one-design class “R” boats for the Pequot Yacht Club, Southport, Conn., in the shop of their builder, 
H. B. Nevins, at City Island. They are centerboard boats, designed by William Gardner 





negat, a good landfall.” The news 
was carried forward and everyone, 
including the engineer and Joe, the 
cook, piled out to look at it. There 
it was, a strong, bright glow on the 
horizon, marking the edge of our 
own land and the door to safety 
after 78 dreary days of sky, water 
and uncertainty. 

Sykes broke the silence of the 
spell we ali felt by saying, “To- 
morrer night little Bill ‘Il be up at 
Casey’s on the Bowery with ’is nose 
buried in a mug of ’alf and ’alf, an’ 
the Fritzes can go to ’ell.”’ 

“Shut up, you little Cockney,” 
said Allen, with a laugh, as we 
turned into the foc’s’le, “you'll be 
to sea again inside of a week with 
your pay all spent, and Fritz ‘Il be 
waitin’ for you just the same.” 

We stood on until midnight, when 
the wind left us after we'd picked 
up the flashing rays of the High- 
lands, and we did not make Scot- 
land Lightship until the next fore- 
noon. A patrol vessel picked us up 
after daylight and inquired as to 
our pedigree, and told us there was 
a guard vessel off the entrance buoy 
we had to speak. 

Before we arrived there we 
clewed up and furled light sails, 
and when the pilot was sighted we 
backed our main yards and killed 
her way until the yawl boat was 
alongside and a pilot came up the 
sea ladder over the rail. Ahead of 
us was a big French four-masted 
bark, hove to with yards backed, 
waiting for a tow boat to take her 
up. Her sides were streaked with 
rust and her crew were gathered on 
the foc’s’le head, apparently as un- 
concerned as if making port after 
a long voyage through submarine 
zones was nothing out of the ordi- 
narv. 

There was no tow boat in sight, 
so we hoisted a signal for one. 
With a fair south wind, and draw- 
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ing only 20 feet of water, the pilot 
said he’d take her up to Gravesend 
Bay under sail. So we swung the 
main yards, drew away the head 
sails, and, gathering way slowly, 
headed up the Swash Channel. Off 
the Roamer we met a tug, a bargain 
was struck, and passing a hawser 
to her we finished the last leg of 
our long, long journey at the end 
of a tow line, while seven sea-weary 
sailormen were strung out on foot- 
ropes, furling the sails that had 
brought us over 6000 miles of ocean. 

“Roll ’em up good and tight, a 
harbor furl for the last time,” the 
mate called up to us, and we rolled 
the heavy topsails up on the yards 
and pulled a tight skin over them as 
we passed the gaskets. And in the 
middle of the afternoon our anchor 
splashed in the turbid waters of 
New York Harbor off Quarantine, 
and our voyage of over 8 months 
was at an end. 

We got our orders to dock at a 
Staten Island pier that afternoon 
and the tug which brought them 
made fast alongside to put us in 
our berth, while we got the anchor 
for the last time. And when the 
shore lines were at last fast we 
gathered up our dummage, climbed 
over the rail while Mr. Elder looked 
on in silence from aft, and headed 
for the bright lights and the big 
city, each to go his own way, never, 
probably, to meet again, except for 
a few minutes the next day, when 
we were told to be at the barge of- 
fice to be paid off before the ship- 
ping commissioner and to receive 
the fruits of our months of “toil.” 

And so we shook hands among 
ourselves—eight hard-fisted sailor- 
men—and wished each other luck, 
each to go his separate way. And 
the last I saw of little Bill Sykes he 
was headed for the Bowery and his. 
“mug of ’alf and ’alf.” 


(The End) 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


The New Model Rating 
Rule 


HE following is the classifica- 

tion and measurement for 
time allowance of the Amerigan 
Rating Rule for Model Yachts as 
recently adopted by The Central 
Park. Model Yacht Club. 


Cc. P. M. Y. C. 
Classification 
American Rating Rule 
for 
Model Sailing Yachts 
Sloops. 


55 inch, Class L. Not over 55 
over 46-inch rating. 

45 inch, Class M. Not over 46 
over 38-inch rating. 

88 inch, Class N. Not over 38 
over 31-inch rating. 

81 inch, Class P. Not over 31 
over 25-inch rating. 


incbes and 


inches and 


inches and 


inches and 


Measurement for Classification and 


Time Allowance. 


LX VS.A. 
Measurement = 0.18 ———————— 


VD 


Racing length (L) in the formula 
shall be the “load water-line length” plus 
one-half the excess of the quarter-beam 
length, over and above the percentage of 
the “Load water-line length,” as given 
by the formula: 


Percentage = 100 — VL. W.L. 


The “load water-line plane” is to be 
the plane from which all calculations 
are made for quarter-beam length, draft 
and beam. 

“Load water-line length’ (L. W. 
L.) is the distance in a straight line be- 
tween the points farthest forward and 
farthest aft in the established plane, and 
likewise “load water-line breadth” is the 
extreme breadth in the established plane. 

Any decided hollow or jog either at 
the point of measurement at the L. W. 
L., one-tenth beam  water-line, or 
quarter-beam buttock shall be bridged by 
a straight edge of a length equal to one- 
half of the W. L. beam and the measure- 
ment shall be taken at the intersection of 
the straight edge and the extended L. 
W. L. tenth-beam W. L. or Q. B. buttock 
as the case may be. 

The sail area (S. A.) shall be actual 
measurement including roach in square 
inches; the jib may not be less than .18 
of the total area. The sail area shall be 
limited to he product of L. W. L.? x 
1.60. For each excess 100 sq. in., or frac- 
tional part thereof, 2 inches or the cor- 
responding fractional part of 2 inches 
shall be added to the rating. 

The displacement (D) shall be the 
volume in cubic inches arrived at by 
weighing, the weight divided by .036 for 
fresh and .037 for sea water. There shall 
be no limit on the actual displacement 
but the cube root of the displacement (D) 
shall never exceed 23 per cent of the 
L. W. L. If actual displacement is less 


than the above limitation, the actual dis- 
placement shall be used in computing 
the measurement; if greater, then the 
limiting value of D, the cube root of D, 
shall be used in the computation. 

The draught: the limit of draught of 





yachts shall be in inches; 32 per cent of 
the L. W. L. plus 1.56 inches and any ex- 
cess draught shall be multiplied by 3 and 
added to the rating. 


At a meeting of The Central 
Park Model Yacht Club the writer 
acted in an advisory capacity and 
following the rule as adopted by 
this club he is offering such com- 
ments as seem pertinent. To those 
conversant with yacht -design and 
computation the explanation may 
seem elementary; but inasmuch as 
the majority of model yachtsmen 
are not conversant with the pro- 
cesses, but seem desirous of gain- 
ing information, it is thought that 
by explaining as simply as possible 
the workings of the rule, the mathe- 
matical processes required in ar- 
riving at the rating and the thoughts 
which actuated the Committee in 
making certain changes from the 
Universal Rule, it will be found of 
interest. 

In adopting the American Rating 
Rule for model sailing yachts, the 
Committee was of the belief that 
the American model yachtsman has 
always considered to a certain ex- 
tent that the model yacht is an in- 
dividual structure and that its re- 
quirements are different in certain 
respects than those of a large vessel 
of the same type. 

It was assumed that the ultimate 
object is to gain the greatest possi- 
ble speed and that the questions of 
seaworthiness, draught and sail area 
are of secondary consideration. 
The possibilities of freak design in 
the mode! yacht are greater than 
they are in the large boat, because 
many of the structural limitations 
do not exist. Inasmuch as balance 
is the prime essential of a well de- 
signed yacht, it was considered that 
the measurement formula as given 
in The Universal Rule would pro- 
vide sufficient limitations to produce 
a model modern in appearance and 
of healthy design and that the 
chances were that through these 
limitations, together with the re- 
quired balance, it would take care 
of the symmetry of design which is 
now lacking to a greater extent in 
model yachts. 

The model yacht differs essen- 
tially from the large vessel through 
the fact that the seaway is rarely 
proportionate to the model. The 
wind and wave action remaining 
the same, it is evident that the model 
must be sailing continually in 
broken waters, which has the effect 
of nullifying to a greater extent the 
resistance of the lateral plane and 





also has an effect in a negative way 
upon the buoyancy and stability of 
the model. For these reasons the 
Committee approved an increase in 
the root of the displacement, mak- 
ing it equal to 23 per cent of the 
load waterline length. To provide 
for an interesting speed a sail area 
limitation was made high enough 
to permit of a rig not too large in 
appearances and still large enough 
to produce this speed in a vessel of 
reasonable design. 

To provide for the needs of both 
the larger sail area in proportion 
to the full sized yacht, and to take 
care of the loss of resistance, the 
draught limitation is double that 
of the Universal Rule. Under the 
old Seawanhaka Rule the scow 
type of model yacht made its ap- 
pearance, but lost out on its own 
demerits (mainly that of not going 
to windward in a seaway) and 
model yachts at the present time 
are a compromise. 

However, the very deep fin and 
sail area out of all proportion to 
the full-sized yacht is still with us 
and it is believed that a better-look- 
ing product, with better propor- 
tions, will obtain under the new 
rule. 

It has been observed that models 
built to conform to the letter of the 
Universal Rule, with the lines of 
a large yacht reduced to model size 
in every particular, did not give 
satisfacton. The greater angle of 
heel foreshortens the already shoal 
lateral plane to an extent which 
makes windward work impossible, 
or at best very poor, in comparison 
with the deeper type allowed under 
the old rule. 

The test of a vessei, as far as a 
model is concerned, is her ability 
to hold a steady course before the 
wind, whether it blows high or low, 
and practically all the old-type 
boats provide for the length of lat- 
eral plane which will assure this 
quality by ample forefoot close to 
the hull, with ballast in the shape 
of a lead bulb being supported by 
a narrow fin at a considerable 
depth. 

It was the committee’s belief that 
by limiting the draught somewhat 
it would produce boats with a 
lengthened and shaped appendage 
which would tend to enhance the 
steadiness before the wind as well 
as the ability to hold close to wind- 
ward and still prove more effective 
than the type described above. 
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The contestants in the model yacht race for 


In going to windward experi- 
ments covering a number of model 
yachts would prove without doubt 
the superiority of the shaped appen- 
dage. In a heavy blow the old type 
would, by the angle of heel, lose the 
resistance value of the forefoot and 
require a light spring or rubber 
attached to the jib sheet, so that in 
an exceptionally heavy blow some 
of the wind pressure on the jib 
would be relieved and the loss of 
forefoot thereby neutralized. This 
is not necessary with the longer 
shaped appendage under the new 
rule. If the centers are properly 
placed and the shape of the hull 
symmetrical, the harder it blows the 
closer they hold. In very light air 
there is a possibility of yawing, but 
this is due more to the fact that at 
such low speeds no bow wave is 
created to force the model up and 
the arm, CLR to CE, is in full con- 
trol of the situation. 

The Central Park Model Yacht 
Club, either through its commodore 
or secretary, will gladly take up a 
discussion of the American Rating 
Rule with committees of any other 
clubs, with its general adoption in 
view for international or inter- 
club racing. Clubs wishing to do 
so should act promptly, as the time 
will soon be here when model 
yachtsmen will be building new 
boats for the next season; and if 
there is to be an international race 
(and here’s hoping there will be) 
it will be under this or a very simi- 
lar rule. Other countries have been 
operating under the Universal Rule 


for some time. 
J. O. Bere 





Eagle Cup Race Won by 


Prospect Park Model 
Yacht Club 
The first important inter-club 


event of the year was the race for 
the Eagle Challenge Cup, sailed on 
Decoration Day on Gravesend Bay. 
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the Eagle Challenge Cup. 


challenger 


The Prospect Park Model Yacht 
Club was the holder of the trophy 
and the challenger was the Colum- 
bia Model Yacht Club, who entered 
the Jrene, owned by Jno. Synnott. 
The Prospect Park Club defended 
with E. A. Bull’s Wetona, selected 
after a series of trial races. On 
measurement the defender had to 
allow the /rene g seconds over a 
half-mile course. 

The race consisted of the best 
two out of three heats, and the of- 
ficials who handled the actual run- 
ning of the race consisted of Com- 
modore J. O. Berg, Howard Grif- 
fiths and W. Weaver of the Cen- 
tral Park Model Yacht Club. 

The first heat was started at 
11.20 A. M. and Wetona was first 
over the line, closely followed by 
Irene. The former maintained the 
lead throughout, but although she 
finished first the time lost in penal- 
ties for touches and the time allow- 
ance she had to concede gave the 
heat to /Jrene. 

The second race was held a few 
minutes after the first heat. Wetona 
again took the lead at the start 
and gradually drew away from the 
challenger. Jrene had some diffi- 
culty in turning the windward mark, 
partly due to her skipper not mak- 
ing proper allowance for the tide 
which was running past the buoy, 
for upon letting his main sheet run 
free, the boat failed to round the 
mark by a few feet and Capt. Syn- 
nott was compelled to beat to wind- 
ward again in order to complete 
this round properly, thus sacrific- 
ing nearly two minutes. 

Wetona crossed the finishing 
line well ahead of the challenger. 
The corrected time showed her to 
be the winner by 2 minutes and 50 
seconds. 

After a short respite the third 
race was started, Wetona again in 
the lead. In this race /rene did not 
appear to make such a favorable 
showing in her windward work, but 
upon turning the buoy and running 
before the wind, she showed great 


Left, Wetona, the winner, and E. A. Bull. 
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Right, /rene, the 


speed and steadily shortened the 
distance between the boats. 


International Model Yacht 
Race Likely to Go Over 
to Next Year 

On June 17th a letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. W. J. Daniels of 
London, the challenger for a race 
with American model yachtsmen, 
which will go far towards making 
a race possible. In this letter Mr. 
Daniels shows the best of sports- 
manship and agrees to race under 
our present waterline sail area 
rule, if we insist, though he much 
prefers our Universal Rule. He 
even agrees to build two boats, one 
to our Third Class old rule, and 
the other built to a two-thirds inch 
to the foot scale model of a 75- 
footer and race each boat against a 
boat built to the same rule in this 
country. 

To this very sportsmanlike pro- 
position we cabled that as no racing 
boat built to scale models were 
being raced in this country, one 
would have to be built, and in order 
to make such boat truly representa- 
tive of this country, it would mean 
that the various model yacht clubs 
would have to adopt this rule. This, 
we think, can be brought about, but 
not in time for a race this year, and 
we suggested that the actual race 
be postponed until 1922 while 
plans are formulated for adopting 
a rating rule in this country that 
would be satisfactory to American 
model yachtsmen and to Mr. 
Daniels. Also, our own season is 
pretty well filled with races already 
scheduled, and in order to give this 
event the importance it deserves, it 
would necessitate waiting until next 
season. 

In the meantime it is up to 
American model yachtsmen to de- 
cide on what rule they want to race 
under, and if they want to adopt 
our Universal Rule as it stands and 
build scale models to it or whether 
they want to adopt the new rule of 
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Fig. 1—A complete power plant, consisting of single-action engine, boiler and 
blow-torch, which weighs only 75 ounces 


the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club, which is the Universal Rule 
with modifications. 

Mr. Daniels says in part regard- 
ing this point: 

“T did not think that I was claim- 
ing any concessions in asking for 
the Universal Rule. It is the rule 
of your own country; and whereas 
I have only one boat and no trial 
horse, it is quite possible for your 
representatives to not only build 
several models, but they have the 
advantage of consulting designers 
who have great experience of the 
rule and would be glad to help 
them. 

“If your model yachtsmen con- 
sidered that it would pay to exceed 
the draught and other restrictions 
in order to carry sail, there is noth- 
ing to prevent them doing so under 
the Universal Rule, provided they 
pay the penalties. True, I have 
my boat ready, but if the race is for 
your Third Class models, the case 
is reversed; and whilst you are on 
the spot, I have yet to travel 3,000 
miles to get there. 

“T had already agreed to build a 
Third Class model and have a sep- 
arate race, provided it was agreed 
that you built a two-thirds inch to 
the foot 75-footer to meet mine. It 
does not matter much who wins this 
race. What does matter will be the 
information gained to yacht archi- 
tecture. There are those that as- 
sert that the performance of a 
model is no indication to the per- 
formance of the full sized boat. I 
am out to refute this and to prove 
that cause and effect are the same, 
irrespective of size. I have no doubt 
American model yachtsmen can 
produce at least one 50-inch L. W. 
L. boat under their own rule to 
meet me.” 


A New Model Power Boat 
Club 


A new model power boat club 
has been organized, and its first 
meeting was held on May 12th, 





1921, at the office of the Model Ma- 
chine Shop Company, at 415 East 
71st Street, New York City. Nine 
members attended the first meeting, 
and the applications of ten pros- 
pective members were received. 
The name of the new club is the 
New York Model Power Boat Club. 
Temporary officers have been elect- 
ed, and anyone interested may re- 
ceive further information from the 
secretary, Mr. Bernard Hildebrand, 
424 East 75th Street, New York 
City. 


Tell Us What You Are 
Doing 

We would like to know what the 
rest of the model yacht clubs in this 
country are doing. We want re- 
ports, list of members, racing 
schedules, class rules and regula- 
tions—in fact anything that is of 
interest to the model yachtsmen. 
We hope for the sake of those new 
clubs which are being formed, 
that a more or less standardized 
rule boat is being raced, following 
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similar classes aud restrictions used 
elsewhere, which have so far been 
found to be very successful. It is 
now time to get out the typewriter, 
and write us of these things. We 
are here to publish this news for 
the benefit of all concerned, and we 
assume that you know it is up to 
you to help. 


Building a 15-lb. Displace- 
ment Class Hull 
Part IV 

The inside should now be gone 
over very carefully, the projecting 
ends of the pegs clipped off, and 
the sharp remaining portion of the 
peg can be worn down with a lit- 
tle sandpaper. Look along each 
batten and each frame to see if the 
planks touch. If there are smal! 
openings anywhere, they had bet- 
ter be filled with Ambroid before 
anything else is done. Any ragged 
edges should be smoothed up, and 
the whole interior made ready for 
several coats of good shellac. A\l- 
low plenty of time (at least a day) 
between each coat of shellac, in 
order that it may get right into the 
wood on its mission as a preserva- 
tive. 

When this has been done the out- 
side may be again sanded, and this 
time brought to a nicely finished 
surface with very fine sandpaper 
and given two coats of shellac. 
When the second coat is thoroughly 
dry, it may be sanded almost en- 
tirely off, and the surface coated 
with a good spar varnish. If given 
plenty of time to dry, this varnish 
may be rubbed with powdered 





(Continued on page 48) 


A 36-inch waterline model schooner, made by the Boucher Manufacturing Company, 
sailing on Central Park Lake 
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THE @PERRY 
GYRO COPE CO. 


MANHATTAN BRIDGE PLAZA 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Your yacht is not complete without 


THE 
GPERRY 


Gyro-Compass 
Electric Log 
Gyro Ship Stabilizer 
Helm Angle Indicator 
High Intensity Searchlight 


We will be pleased to supply you with information 

















Established 1790 





Linen Rope and Galvanized Plough Steel Wire for 
Running and Standing Rigging 


Telephones: 


‘ 1013 
City Island { 1343 International 6 Metre Grebe 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Outboard Motor Boats in 


Demand 


The outboard motor boat of to- 
day has in a great measure taken 
the place of the family launch at 
the summer homes of city resi- 
dents who spend their summers 
near the water. 

The Skaneateles Boat & Canoe 
Co., of Skaneateles, N. Y., have 
made a special study of the out- 
board motor boat for several years, 
and are building to-day perhaps 
more outboard motor boats than 
any other builder. After con- 
siderable experimenting they found 
that a boat built of white cedar 
was the most practical. In order 
to get a boat that would be depend- 
able under all conditions, whether 
on open water or small lakes, a 
boat sixteen feet long by four feet 
wide was found to be the best size. 

The next difficulty to overcome 
was the matter of price, it being 
desirable to keep it low to make it 
popular with everyone. In order 
to do this it was necessary to build 
on a standard production basis. So 
hundreds of them are _ being 
turned out right along. One de- 
partment is working on the clinker 
model, and every rib is riveted and 
burred through the planking. The 
boats are reinforced throughout in 
order to get vibration down to a 
minimum. The smooth skin boat, 
which finds favor in many locali- 
ties, is riveted at the bilge and at 
all points that carry a strain. 

The weight of these boats, com- 
plete, is approximately 150 pounds 
each. The large wide keel, on 
which the planking is rabbetted in- 
sures protection to the boat when it 
is being drawn upon a rocky shore 
and allows it to remain upon an 
even keel when in the boathouse or 
on the shore. 





Sterlings Developing High 


Power 


The Sterling Engine Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., make the interest- 
ing announcement that they are 
developing over 185 H.P. in their 
534 inch bore four-cylinder en- 
gine and over 275 H.P. in their 534 
inch bore six-cylinder engine. 
They have repriced these engines 
because of the special equipment 
put on them to enable them to turn 
up as high as 1,950 R. P. M. and 
while, on the above ratings the 
Sterling Co. says they surpass in 


efficiency any other marine engine 
offered in. this field, based upon 
their actual horsepower develop- 
ment, they even exceed any air 
craft engine designed and built in 
America. The top horsepower of 
these motors will not be disclosed. 

Taking the weight of the aver- 
age husky runabout with a GR six, 
the weight per horsepower is very 
low. The results with the four- 
cylinder engine this season are that 
a Lawley 30 feet by 7 feet V-bottom 
runabout has made close to 35 miles 
an hour with four men in the boat 
at a propeller speed of about 1,400 
to 1,450 R. P. M. Miss Savannah 
II of Savannah, Ga., a 26-foot 
Hand V-bottom design, is making 
36.3 with this same motor turning 
about 1,450. A change in propeller 
wheels is expected to give these 
boats between 37 and 38 miles an 
hour. 

The GR six has already estab- 
lished records of 41.8 miles an 
hour in the Fisher Trophy mile 
trials at Miami, varying only a 
fraction of a second in six trials. 





Scripps Reduces Prices 


Those who have always wanted to own 
a Scripps motor can now do so, for the 
new low level prices announced by the 
Scripps Company make this high-grade 
engine available at a price no higher 
than ordinarily asked for much cheaper 
engines of similar power and equipment. 

For over sixteen years Scripps motors 
have sold on performance and quality, 
say the company, and have never found it 
necessary to resort to the low-price ap- 
peal, even though their prices have been 
most reasonable, power, quality, work- 
manship and equipment considered. The 
fact that the Scripps has always main- 
tained the highest possible standard of 
quality has at times created the impres- 
sion that on account of the high quality 
price must naturally be high, which is not 
and has not been the case, and heretofore 
Scripps advertising has not stressed this 
particular point. 

The Scripps Company believes in being 
foremost in meeting present-day condi- 
tions, and now announces revised prices 
which set a new low level, giving values 
even better than Scripps pre-war prices. 
The manufacturers emphasize the fact 
that nothing is reduced but the price, 
that the quality is even higher than be- 
fore, that refinements and improvements 
appear wherever possible. All the “D” 
Series motors are noted for the unusual 
liberality of crankshaft and bearing sizes 
and exceptionally high efficiency in power 
output and economy. 

The new schedule becoming effective 
June 1 for the season 1921 and 1922, is 
as follows: 

Model D-2, medium dutv, 10-12 H. P., 
semi-speed, 15-18 H. P., $850. 

Model D-4, medium duty, 25-40 H. P., 
high sneed, 40-60 H. P., $1,250. 


Model D-6, medium duty, 35-55 H. P., 
high speed, €0-85 H. P., $1,750. 

Those interested in new engines should 
write to the Scripps Motor Company, 
5829 Lincoln Avenue, Detroit, for the 
new proposition in detail. 


For Your Block Equipment 


Blocks are a necessary part of every 
yacht’s equipment, and particularly of 
sailing yachts, where strength and light- 
ness are both essential and the owner or 
skipper demands the best. One of the 
oldest manufacturers of yacht tackle 
blocks in the United States is the firm 
of W. H. McMillan’s Sons, with sales- 
rooms at 153 South Street, New York. 
This firm has designed and manufactured 
the highest grade of yacht blocks for 
over 70 years, and its blocks have been 
specified and fitted to many of the fa- 
mous yachts that have made American 
yachting history. 

In the old days sailing yachts were 
designed and constructed to withstand 
winter gales or summer zephyrs, as wit- 
ness the trans-Atlantic races sailed in De- 
cember and March, and of great import- 
ance were the blocks that had to stand 
the test of terrific strains, human life 
itself depending many times on a block 
withstanding a particular strain. It was 
in building blocks for this use that the 
enviable reputation of W. H. McMilian’s 
Sons has been built up, and maintained 
by manufacturing exclusively high-grade 
blocks, noted for their design, strength 
and beauty of finish. They have met the 
approval and the most exacting require- 
ments of naval architects, yacht builders 
and yachtsmen. 

This company carries a large assort- 
ment of small and large lignumvite 
and ash yacht blocks with all styles of 
attachments, which fact enables them to 
effect necessary repairs to gear at short 
notice. 


For a Hot ‘‘Mug Up’’ 


After you have beaten up into a stiff 
head wind all day, and finally make har- 
bor just about sunset and let your hook 
splash overboard, there is nothing that 
appeals to the yachtsman as he goes be- 
low to get into dry clothes as much as 
a steaming cup of hot coffee. And again, 
when he turns out at daybreak in the 
morning to get an early start, with break- 
fast several hours off, a hot “mug up” is 
a life-saver. But usually it takes some 
time to make a pot of coffee, with the 
chances that it won’t be properly settled 
in the hurry of preparation. One can 
be assured, however, of not only a quick 
cup, but a cup that is just right, by the 
use of G. Washington Coffee, which only 
needs boiling water to prepare. 

Those who have used this coffee on 
shipboard have found it ideal when cruis- 
ing, in that it comes in powdered form, 
and merely needs a spoonful stirred 
into a cup of hot water to make a per- 
fect cup of coffee. Water can be boiled 
more quickly in a kettle than in a coffee 
pot, and as soon as it comes to a boil, 
can be poured into a cup, a spoonful of 
G.. Washington Coffee added, and one is 
assured of a perfect drink with no worry 
as to whether the coffee is settled, or 
about any of the other difficulties that 
come with coffee made in the old way. 
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Buitt By LUDERS 


immediate delivery at an attractive figure. 





The Last Word in Yacht 
Designing & Building 





A chance to procure a brand new 60-foot twin screw standardized cruiser ready for 


Accommodations consist of large saloon, 


stateroom, bathroom, galley and crew's quarters. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CoO., 


STAMFORD, CONN. 











wa HAND 


~) Operates It! 


| 











The Carpenter 
Searchlight Control 


Will prove itself to be the most con- 
venient and useful appliance on your 
boat. 


The only device which enables you 
to throw the light up or down in any 
direction with one hand. 


It is described in the new edition of 
our MARINE CATALOG No. 103A. 
Send for a copy. Forwarded free. 


Gr0:B-CARPENTER & Co. 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
202 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 


a——4} 


Pull, Push and Twist Operates the Lamp 
from Right to Left and Up and Down. 
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CHINA FOR YACHTS 


HE finest china for yachts 
and houseboats may always 
be had at Ovington’s. 


Whether you want a simple 
set or one more elaborate, 
it is well to know Ovington’s 
whose exceptional facilities 
and 75-year-old experience 
are at your call. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’’ 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Nioth Sacct 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 
CROSSMON HOUSE 


Alexandria, Bay, N. Y. 


The two leading hotels in the 1000 Islands are 
now under one proprietorship offering four hun- 
dred rooms, more than half with private bath. 


Finest fishing, motor boating, trap shooting, 
golf, canoeing. Daily hydroaeroplane flights 
from hotel dock. 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures and 
auto map sent on request. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor. 


CU Kemnineder lYahe with You 
oS i ohm gtons a 


Ay 


rele) 2 De 


Wines 


Ready instantly- simply add water, , == 
hot or cold.No coffee-pot required. 
Trial size 10 cents.Booklet free. 
G.WASHING'TON COFFEE REFINING CO. 

522 FIFTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 




















High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


GOERZ Prism Binoculars For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 


‘T HEIR exquisite optical perform- shape or dimensions desired for any 
ance and their workmanship gua- pressure. We make only work of merit 
rantee satisfaction for a lifetime. Ligh : m 
Behind every pair are 25 years of ex- oF ee, Sah Het Wented 
—— They are not cheap because Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 
their price is based entirely on quality. 
Several models and sizes for different L. 0. KOVEN & BROTHER 
purposes. Ask your dealer, or write. 50 Cliff Street New York 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 U East 34th St. New York, N.Y. 


The Thompson Automatic FRISBIE ‘cio’ MOTORS 


: Medi dut; tors f 
Feathering Propeller a tn oe 


i . , easy on 
is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. It and repairs. 1 to 6 cyl.: 5 to 75 H. P. 


ceduces drag to a minimum, and sets at absol talog 

neutral when boat is under sail. i ig et ore , 
FRISBIE MOTOR MUSOULC 

NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street COMPANY MO T OF: 


So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. | 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn. —_ 
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Making Old Boats Tigh: 


In order to show the value of Jeffery’s 
marine.and waterproof glues in makin 
boats and canvas canoes watertight, | 
W. Ferdinand & Co., of Boston, Mass 
quote from a letter they have recently re- 
ceived from one of their customers, i 
which he says: “To prove the value of 
Jeffery’s No. 7 Black Soft Quality Ma- 
rine Glue and Waterproof Liquid Glue, 


“C Quality, which I purchased from you 


I would state that I recently obtained a 
rowboat and a canoe which were dis- 
carded as absolutely worthless and were 
actually on the woodpile to be broken 
up. They were given to me if I would 
take them away and burn them up. With 
7 pounds of your No. 7 Glue and 2 pints 
of C Quality, both boats were made as 
good as new, by following the directions 
in your booklet.” 

He further says that he did not use 
cotton cloth in the work, but that dis- 
carded flour sacks laid in glue did the 
trick just as well. 


The British-American Cup 
(Continued from page 23) 
length. The Grebe and Montauk 
each have a pair of spreaders about 
half way up the mast. Sheila and 
Grebe each carry two pairs of ad- 
justable spreaders and have a long 
forward strut for the head stay. 
The wind plays on this rigging as 
on an aeolian harp. Genie’s mast 
was found to be too light and an- 

other was substituted. 

Several races were arranged for 
these yachts by the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian committee. It has been 
thought that they would take part 
in some of the open regattas but 
instead all the races were sailed at 
Oyster Bay. They competed for 
prizes but the races were really to 
help the owners get their boats in 
shape and to test spars and rigging. 

Grebe made the best record in 
these races. She is a wonderfully 
close winded yacht and can sail fast 
under any conditions of wind and 
weather. Montauk, too, is good but 
in her races she seems to have been 
sailed with her sheets too flat and 
not given a chance to show her real 
qualities. Sheila has done well 
when the wind has been fresh and 
those interested in the yacht think 
that strong winds and rough seas 
will be the weather that suits her 
best. Genie has shown well in light 
weather and smooth seas. She was 
unable to start in three of the races 
because of delays in getting her 
new mast, 

Taking the series as a whole 
Grebe won seven races out of ten 
sailed, exclusive of the Match Race 
of June 5. 

After that the yachts went to 
City Island, where some slight 
changes were made. Their sails 
were overhauled and recut by Rat- 
sey and they were cradled for ship- 
ment. 
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50 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 

















N2: 826—FOR SALE—Auxiliary Yawl 71’ overall. 


Good condition. 
cruising. 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





Can be inspected near New York. 
Price very reasonable; offer wanted. Apply R. M. Haddock, 


O. 747—FOR SALE 
Herreshoff Sloop. 

49’ Over All. Has ac- 
commodations for 6. Is 
in very fine condition. 
Is in commission and 
can be seen near New 
York. For particulars 
apply to R.M. Haddock 
50 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





accommodate 6 in owners and4in crew. 1 single and 1 double stateroom. 


Fine boat for outside 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Standard Engine. Can | 
| P. Engine. 





O. 418—FOR SALE—45’ Express Cruiser; ““V” bottom type. 


Boat built in 1916; engine 1920. : it 
owner's party. Pricereasonable. R.M. Haddock, 50 E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 


N2: 746—FOR SALE 
** Victory Class 
Sloop 31'6” over all, 
designed by Gardner 
and built by Nevins in 
1920. This boat offers 
an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the keenest 
small class racing of the 
season. Can be in- 
spected near New 
York. R.M. Haddock, 
50 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 





150 H, 
Speed 18 miles. 4 in 











WILLIAM GARDNER ¢€ CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Yachting, N.Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS. PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 











al 

O. 659—Exceptionally desir- 

able steel steam yacht, suitable 
for extensive cruising, 187 x 24 x 
10.6, of best construction, has had 
excellent care and in A-1 condition. 
Was not in Government Service. 
Built under our supervision. In- 
spection invited. For plans and 
full particulars apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York. 
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O. 1955—Forty foot Cruiser, 6 cylinder 
45-65 H. P. Sterling motor, speed 
14-16 miles. Sleeping accommodation for 
four persons. Apply William Gardner 
& Co., 1 Broadway, N. Y. 





N°: 1815—Twin™ Screw power yacht, 
105 x 15’ 6”, two 6 cylinder Standard 
motors 12 x 14, good speed and accommo- 
dation. A-lshape. Apply William Gard- 
ner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











N°: 2109—Fast Power Cruiser, 77 x 


13.4. Two Eight Cylinder Sterling 
Motors installed 1920, speed 15-20 knots, 
2 staterooms, etc. Splendid condition. 
Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, 
New York. 


Cable Address . 
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Telephone 
1170 Whitehall 


Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Removed to 


Cunard Bldg., 25 Broadway, New York 
High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


Yacht Brokerage 

Naval Architecture 

Marine Insurance 
Appraisals 














RACING CAT KESTRAL—length 29 
ft.; water line 22 ft., built by Gil Smith, 
famous South Bay builder; mahogany 
trim; perfect condition; hollow mast; 2 
anchors and tender, sail in good condition. 
Ready for immediate use. Price $775. 
Can be seen at the Cedar Beach House, 
Westhampton, L,. I. 





CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE ENGINE 
JOBBERS. Dominion’s Largest_Distrib- 
utors. Free illustrated catalog, showing 
over fifty Manufacturers’ products. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE EX- 
CHANGE, LTD. Toronto, Canada 








For Sale—Finest water front property on 
Long Island, located on High Bluff di- 
rectly on Port Jefferson Harbor. About 
3% acres, 236 feet shore front and beach, 
partly wooded. Well built 5-room bunga- 
low, barn, and numerous fruit trees. Ideal 
location for yachtsman, with good anchor- 
age off the shore. Address M. E. Powers, 
Port Jefferson, L. I. 





FOR SALE—Brand new round bottom 
raised deck hull 28’ x 8. 


H. DURYEE, Mattituck, N. Y. 
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Put your | 











Send for our Booklets, ‘ 

IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU USE THE vORADE We RECOMMEND. 

by mre te instructions in the above 
troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE vazious‘craves 


For Sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








THE BAECHTEL PIPE 


(Patented) 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem. Fits snugly 
into any vest pocket. Has four separate and 
complete drip chambers. Weighs only one and 
one-fourth (114) ounces. Positively cannot 
draw tobacco particles into mouth. Cleanest, 
coolest, most wholesome smoke there is. So 
light in weight that you scarcely know you 
have a pipe in your mouth. Remember the 
size of the pipe is only four and one- -half (41%) 

inches from tip of stem to extreme outside 
upper edge of bowl. Yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today, or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
mail to any address upon receipt of price, $5.00. 


(We ship C. O. D. if preferred). 


Send currency check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY Coren ATED 
HAGERSTOWN, ARYLAND 











For Sale or Charter 
Write for special lists 
Power Cruisers—all sizes 


Aux-yawls, sloops and 
schooners 
Also without power 
Steam and Power Yachts 
Commercial Vessels—all types 


STRONG & BEEKMAN 
29 Broadway, New York 











DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


f,” and “Marine Glue—What to Use and how to Use It.” 
m boat so long as the frames are in fair condition can be made watertight 
floats from a canoe to a yacht, wood or steel. 


Make Your 
booklets. This applies to anything tha 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of YACHTING published MONTHLY, 
for April 1, 1921. 


State of New York, 
County of New York, 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appea-ed 
W. A. Miles, who having been duly sworn, 
according to ‘law, deposes and says that he is 
the Manager of YACHTING, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

(1) That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publishers, OUTING PUB- 


LISHING CO., 239 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City; Editor. Herbert L. Stone, 239 
Fourth Avenue, New York City; Managing 


Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 239 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City; Business Manager, W. A. 
Miles, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


(2) That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the name and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent of more of the total amount of stock): 


Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey St., New York 
City. 

(3) That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. of more cf total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities (if there are 
none, so state). None. 


(4) That the two paragraphs next above giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders, 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holders appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditicns 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, associate, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

(Signed) W. A. MILES, Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3oth 
day of March, 1921. 

(Signed) MABEL C. MORRIS, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


(My commission expires March 30, 


[Seal] 
1921). 








Each grade is for a different purpose. 
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M. TRAFTON COMPANY 17 
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Every One on Board Your Boat Should Havean 
Ever-Warm 
Safety Suit 


The Only LifeSaving Device 
That Has Made 
YOU CAN’T CHILL 
YOU CAN’T DROWN 
Approved and Used by U.S. Navy. 
Recommended by landing Steamship 
Companies. Write for booklet “30.” 
NATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER COMPANY 
11 Broadway, New York. Tel. Bowling Green 8609 
Some Agencies open in U. S. and Canada 












Steam Power Plants for Model Boats 


Single cylinder double acting and 2 
cylinder single acting Westinghouse 
type engines; Scott and flue tube 
boilers made in copper and steel. Also 
fittings, pressure gauges, etc. Write 
for descriptive circular to 


MODEL MACHINE SHOP CO. 
415-17 East 71st St., New York City 


MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 
built by 


PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
E. Boston, Mass. 








WILSON & SILSBY, Ine. 


SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON, MASS. 














GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


BUILDER OF BOATS 


POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
SAIL BOATS OF ALL EINDS, SKIFFS, ETO. 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 














DON’T FAIL TO READ ABOUT 
THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
CRUISE IN THE AUGUST 

““YACHTING”’ 
This is the first cruise that the N. 
has had since 1916. 


If you are not a regular subscriber to Yacht- 
ing and want to be sure of a copy of this issue 
simply send us 35c in stamps and we will 
reserve a copy for you. Don’t depend too 
much on your newsdealer being able to supply 
you, 


YACHTING 239-4th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


¥.° ¥- C. 





Water Front Property 


Choice water front lots on Pelham 
Bay, Throgs Neck, Bronx. Easy 
terms. Ideal location for boat club. 
Room 905, 87 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


if you com- 
reason 


why 


6 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., U. § 


For Racing and Cruising Yachts 


Increases Speed, saves fuel and large Expense 
bills. A hard and peculiar slippery finish 
which lasts a long time. It Pays for itself 
many times over each season by eliminating 
costly repair, scraping and repainting work. 
A powerful wood preservative and anti- 
fouler, it is equalled only by copper sheath- 
ing as a protection against Teredos. 


For Topsides 
Full and Semi-Enamel Yacht White 
STEARNS McKAY MFG. co. 


Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A 


Advice and consultation free on ali painting and 
repatr work. 





. 














WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKER 


oe attention given to Yacht sails 
kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORE 

















FIELD GLASSES 
Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 
THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 


Dept. OP-4., 1121 First St. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 








SAIL, BOATS 





Do you want the best looking, speediest little sailer in 
your vicinity this summer at a price that is right? If 
so we can supply it. Ask about our Leisure Hour. 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE CO. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. U.S.A. 
Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World. 








TILLINGHAST’S RACING GREEN 


Gives the smoothest, hardest bottom possible, whether 
for racing or cruising, and eliminates frequent hauling to 
keep clean. Absolutely prevents marine growth and 
worms. 


Also use TILLINGHAST Green “tne Topping. 
Let us tell you about it 


GEO. F. TILLINGHAST Co., 


218 FRONT ST., 
New York 








Hall-Scott Marine Engines 


| The BETTER Marine Engine for runabouts 





and fast cruisers. Greater Speed——More 
Economical—Less Vibration—More Engine 
“Always Reliable.” 





Room Space. 





4Cyl. 125 H. P. Weight 1100 Lbs. 
TWO SIZES ONLY i Cyl. 200 H. P. Weight 1300 Lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. 


Eastern Sales and Service Branch 260 Main St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











YACHTS BUILT, REPAIRED, STORED 


GASOLINE, WATER, YACHT SUPPLIES 


PORT JEFFERSON MARINE RAILWAY CoO., 
PORT JEFFERSON, N.Y. 


TWO MARINE RAILWAYS 


CAPACITY UP TO 1000 TONS AND 15 FT. DRAFT 


EXCELLENT HARBOR 
ALL FACILITIES 
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Here is a new book every 
Model Yachtsman 
should have 


THE 
MODEL 
YACHT 


Its Design, 
Construction and 
Sailing 





















By 
JOHN O. BERG, M. E. 


This is the most complete 
book on the model yacht ever 
written, and is thoroughly 
comprehensive, embracing 
every phase of the subject. 





It is the only modern book 
on Model Yachting and covers 
the New Rating Rule, Sail- 
ing Rules, etc. 





There are over 100 drawings 
and illustrations as well as 
plans of various types of 
model yachts. 








Mr. Berg has been identified 


with the sport for many years 






most successful model yacht 
designers. 






The first edition is 
limited and orders are 
now being received for 
autographed subscrip- 
tion copies at $5.00 each. 










Send your order 
with remittance to 


YACHTING 


239 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 















and is one of the foremost and- 
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Building a 15 lb. Displace- 
ment Hull 
(Continued from page 34) 


pumice and water until it presents 
a very dull appearance, when the 
final coat may be applied, and this 
in turn may be rubbed with rotten 
stone and water. If this is done 
very carefully and patiently, using 
one stroke for rubbing, which is 
continuous from one end of the 
boat to the other with no stops in 
the middle to scratch mosquito bites 
and things, it will be found that 
the resultant finish is equal to that 
of the best piano. 

I will now endeavor to describe a 
few of the available power plants 
now on the market, suitable for 
this boat. In the meantime, we must 
turn to our drawing to obtain the 
amount of weight that can be al- 
lowed for the complete plant and 
boat, otherwise known as displace- 
ment, which will determine to some 
extent what power plant can be 
used. 

In cut No. 1 will be seen a com- 
plete plant, consisting of a two- 
cylinder,  single-acting engine,, 
which weighs 23 ounces, a boiler 
with tubes, which weighs 40 ounces, 
and a blowtorch, which weighs 12 
ounces. Now, to the total of these 
weights must be added the weight 
of contents of boiler; that is, the 
water necessary, and the contents 
of the tank of the blowtorch, which 
is, of course, gasoline. To the total 
of these weights must be added the 
total weight of the hull and what- 
ever decking you are going to use, 
together with the weights of pro- 
peller, strut, shaft, stern tube, 
coupling, engine beds, boiler beds, 
and any material used to protect the 
inside of boat from the action of 
the blowtorch flame. If the total of 
these weights comes under or 
equals the total displacement of the 
hull, it will be safe to assume that, 
all other things being equal, the 
boat will get out and produce re- 
sults. If it is found that these 
weights are over the designed dis- 
placement, then it will be necessary 
to figure out how to reduce these 
weights. Wo. RICHARDS. 


(To be concluded) 


Chas. D. Mower Changes 


Address 


On May ist, Chas. D. Mower, 
naval architect and yacht broker, 
moved his offices from 347 Madison 
Avenue to 350 Madison Avenue, 
which is at 45th Street, where in 
the future his drafting room and 
brokerage department will both be 
located. 
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A September Cruise from 


Labrador to Newfound- 
land 


(Continued from page 8) 


nating from the stove in the center, 
And the stove, one of those tall, 
egg-shaped affairs, was roaring like 
a veritable blast furnace, every 
inch of it a cherry red except the 
legs and the hinges of the door, 
We shut the draft off immediately 
and did what we could to damp 
down the fire, in the meantime see- 
ing to it that the blistered varnish 
of nearby woodwork didn’t take 
fire. Then for the culprit! The 
staterooms of the mate, boatswain, 
and engineer opened off from this 
cabin, and the door of the latter 
stood ajar. As the smoke cleared 
away the guilty one became visible. 
There he lay, “Snowball,” curled up 
in his bunk gently snoring in sound 
sleep, doubtless dreaming he was 
once more back in the delicious 
blaze of that hot, tropical sun. He 
had stoked up the old stove to the 
limit of its capacity, turned on the 
draft, adjusted the pipe on deck, 
and had then gone off for a snooze 
in this artificial imitation of his 
original haunts. 

During the afternoon “Snow- 
ball” once more proved to be the 
centre of focus. Standing on the 
weather poop and absorbed in the 
sight of a steamer making heavy 
weather to windward of us, he 
failed to notice a high, angry lop 
making up in our direction. He 
tried to duck and grab the mizzen 
shrouds as the curling wave slapped 
the hull beneath him, but just too 
late. The lop caught him full amid- 
ships and hurled him across the 
deck till he brought up with a crash 
on the mizzen-mast. Somewhat 
stunned, and conversing with the 
elements in a foreign language, he 
staggered over to the companion- 
way soaked to the skin, and disap- 
peared among shouts of uproarious 
laughter from the amused observers. 

The wind dropped off consider- 
ably about sunset, leaving us again 
at the mercy of a great sea, which 
heaved us ten to fifteen miles further 
off before morning. Later in the 
night the wind died out completely 
and the spanker was furled after 
sounding like an artillery battle most 
of the night. Early Saturday morn- 
ing the motor was started and about 
the same time a little breeze sprang 
up from southeast, which we were 
at last able to take fair over our 
quarter as we headed straight for 
St. Johns. As the breeze freshened 
during the day the motor was 
stopped, but the great rack from 
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YACHTING 


mountainous seas on our beam still 
prohibited setting the spanker or 
any topsails. Toward evening it 
came on thick again and began to 
blow up strong. Our Old Man, 
fearing to be driven in on the New- 
foundland coast should another 
northeaster let go on us, decided to 
heave to for the night under fore- 
sail, mainsail, and three jibs. 

We did some tall jumping that 
night, but the expected northeaster 
didn’t come and we were glad to get 
under way again Sunday morning 
about eight o'clock. By this time 
the fog had thinned enough to see 
from aft forward, but the bo’s’n in- 
formed us it had been “wonderful 
tick in the night; yes sir, wonderful 
tick.” It came out beautiful and 
clear a little later in the morning, 
and at eleven o’clock the cook 
sighted land from the cross-trees. 
We were “having a fine time along” 
with a fair wind, and soon the land 
was identified as Bacchalieu, about 
twenty-five miles up the coast from 
St. Johns. Heading in to within 
a few miles of Bacchalieu, we jibed 
over in the afternoon and started 
down the coast for St. Johns. 

It was dark by the time we made 
off the harbor mouth, and as there 
was still a big sea running the Skip- 
per was afraid to risk it. The en- 
trance to St. Johns is extremely 
narrow, bordered by high hills, mak- 
ing it is none too easy to navigate, 
even under the best conditions. So 
once more we hove to for the night 
on the off-shore tack and worked out 
some ten or twelve miles during this 
time. Then the wind died suddenly 
before we stood over on the in- 
ward tack and we were left helpless 
within sight of the hills flanking St. 
Johns, but without enough oil to 
take us there under power. We ran 
in as far as the motor would carry 
us and then drifted about scratch- 
ing the mast and whistling for any 
kind of a breath to bring us within 
signalling distance. At last our sig- 
nals were seen and a little tug came 
out to take us in tow. By noon the 
old Ruby was tied up to her own 
pier, and less than an hour after 
docking five hungry Yankees were 
sinking their teeth into—yes, many 
things. 

It was not until we were seated 
at ease in an American Pullman 
talking over the many turns of luck 
on this eventful trip—turns mostly 
from bad to worse—that it came 
over me that in an inadvertent mo- 
ment as we were dropping Battle 
below the horizon I had left our 
hatch cover up-turned. Captain 
Forward had let go at me in a tan- 
trum, and I had smiled at his super- 
stition. Perhaps I won’t smile that 
way again. 
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